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What Wilkes-Barre Has Accomplished 
By R. W. Ferrel 


Secretary Wilkes-Barre Board of Trade 





| g's neiful tale, arose fro ( ed he t was awa ‘ 
mber it vhich | had been cast | the r 106 by the activities 
gle si} t was to find tl hye rl repre t ve men | etermined 
had been moving along witl it fin net ng, th gh they rdiv Kkne\ \ 
it such a rate that he could scare ! et the city mov ¢ long this line 
v the haunt familiar him ‘ st glaring eter hat prese¢ 
rmer days, vastly changed as they were tself to sight at that time was the 1 
d presumably improved. com . Ever since the city had been set 
Cities. too. are occasionally overtaken by tled 1 1769 the Susquehanna had beet 
lethargy similar to that with which Rip — flowing past in its own stately style, b 
s afflicted, and though not, perhaps, en unchecked and unimproved save by throw 
ly uncon ing bridge 
is g ng on ili that time t 
I l | them had been eat ng 
re n for long wav the river 
terms of year common which 


had 
lad been ald 


out and resery 





\ eh the ed, though 
n inable fortunately not 
‘ erg mitil pre served, ror 
! ( the public st 
- vake This continual 
them. The tis encroach ment 
that Like Rij on the part ¢ 
the beco fre the river, ag 
ware f the gravated by 
roveme nts quicksands iM 


neath the sur 





face, had taken 








their slumbe : off nearly ( 
period, and like SHOOTING THE CHUTES—NOON HOUR—SOUTH MAIN STREET third f the 
PLAYGROUND 
him become width ot the 
re of their own deficiencies: and in ( mol In «sone places, and threatened 
he manne th which they treat thei to destroy it all. Ilere then was th 
deficiencies when awakened to them lic chance to start something 
their future destiny. Opportunity with its The city was not unlike others 
nged feet and forelock is then theirs if as casual appearances wo ild indicate 
thes grasp it, but if not the last state of vas a citv of beautiful homes, private 
that city is worse than the first. Fortu modern stores, private; of flourishing finan 
nately some cities prove that there is vigor | institutions, private; of great indus 
still within their veins even after the laps tries, private; but with no playgr 
of decades, and unlike Rip, who awoke age ! ~ system, no Improvements 
and intirm, they awake older Inweat magnificent river front—in short, 1 
conscious of their shortcomings and anx te program for the advancement of its 
and willing to overcome then public welfare. Its chief trouble lay in th 
Such was the condition of Wilkes-Bar fact that its citizenry had beer engross 
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egle f ealt tself almost exclusively a commercial body 
te enterprise that t pu | acted accordingly, doing good work 

gy its chosen line. 
ke t was under these conditions then, by 
Settled in 1769 ( means unusual, that the body of alert 
epresentative men previously men 
Pen n t the eemed tioned set about the task of stirring 


things up, and found its first opportunity 
in the improvement of the river common. 








te n, the tow ty st Their first efforts were modest. They sub 
thr scribed a sufficient sum and secured th 
tage nel ! bin h anthracite services of a landscape artist who came 
bed hich wv ered it t nd looked over the common and its envir 
the and in 1806 \W es-Barre , ons, drew a plan of decoration and improve 
porated as a bore Phe mmunit ment, and submitted it to the committee 
tinued to grow in numbers, and the tert The committee looked it over, gave it 
torial limits were enlarged in 1871, wher their approval and placed it in a promi 

nent store win 
- - ————_——— dow for publie dis 


play. The news 
papers made men 
tion of it, people 
strolled around that 
way to look at it, 


and remarks such as 





these were heard: 
“Say, that’s all 
right, isn’t it?” 
“Wonder somebody 
didn’t think of that 
before.” What’s the 
reason we can’t have 


| that scheme carried 





out,” ete., ete. Signs 





of awakening, vou 


see. People just be 


SE toes aS 


VIEW IN 102.59 ACRES OF LAND DONATED BY JOHN W. HOLLENBACK 





ginning to yawn and 
stretch. 





city charter s received, so as to t There were some who objected or were 
na total of 4.14 square miles. Once aga pessimistic. There always are. “We can’t 
the territorial limit re enlarged to tak have anything like that here,” they said, 
in the river bed and gain the revenue fro “kids would steal all the flowers.” “Who's 
taxation on tl | deposits beneath it going to pay for this thing, anyhow?” 
and there the territor growth ended, hese and similar comments were heard. 

t 1.855 square miles of land area Wanted another nap, you see. But the pro- 

It was during this period that the lethargy _jectors were persistent and insistent. They 
as to the development of city b and talked, used the press, compiled statistics 
civic pride was most pronounced. As has showing the possibilities and, in short, kept 
been indicated the city had thrived in a up such a continuous racket that the town 
commercial v and had maintained a f couldn't sleep longer and woke up and got 
average with other « munities, and in fact into action. Not everything was achieved 
was the home persons of wealt at once, nor was the original plan for im 
than any other city in the state, excepting provement of the river common ever 
Pittsburgh and Ph lelphia, but there was adopted, but its presentation served to 


lack of organized effort for the public good arouse the interest that afterward was crys- 


True, the city had a Board of I'rade, but tallized into action. 
the Board of Trade at that time considered About this time, too, the Board of Trad« 
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had a new spirit in 
jected into its body 
with the coming of 
a new secretary (R. 
Nelson Bennett), and 
began to take inter- 
est in things not sole- 
ly commercial, but 
appertaining to the 
city’s welfare none 
the less. The then 
President Roosevelt 
visited the city un 
der the auspices of 
a fraternal organiza 
tion and accompanied 
by a host of metro- 
politan correspond- 














ents, and under the 
white light of pub- 
licity which they threw on the town its 
deficiencies were revealed to its own people 
together with a sense of the possibilities of 
improvement. In 1906 a centennial celebra- 
tion marking the incorporation of the bor- 
ough was inaugurated and carried out with 


success, and once more the comments of 


strangers served to awaken residents to 
the natural advantages of the place and 
the possibilities for development. These 
two big events, then, served thoroughly to 
awaken the city, not only to its defects, 
but better, to its possibilities, and therein 
lay hope for the future. 

During the 1906 session of the Pennsy] 
vania State Legislature a law was passe: 
empowering certain 


FRANCES senate MEMORIAL PLAYGROUND—DONATED BY 


iEORGE SLOCUM BENNETT 


f one-half mill for the 
work of the Commission. 


later levied a tax 

At that time the only park in the city 
was the river common, consisting of about 
38 acres. This had been laid out for publie 
use and reserved by the admirable fore 
thought of Major John Durkee, who came 
with the original Connecticut settlers and 
planned the town site for them. Major 
Durkee, also, by the way, coined Wilkes 
Barre’s unique name, in honor of two influ 
ential Englishmen who gave public expres- 
sion to their belief in the justice of the 
American colonists’ demands, when such 
expressions were not popular with the Eng 
lish government. Major Durkee also laid 





municipalities to ap- 
point Park Commis- 
sions for the purpose 
of caring for the pub- 
lic parks and_ play- 
grounds. Inecited by 
the spirit of public 
progress recently 
awakened the Wilkes- 
Barre City Councils 
on Nov. 30, 1906, af- 
ter first having passed 
an ordinance provid- 
ing for the appoint- 
ment of a Park Co- 
mission, appointed 
five persons to serve 














for five years as Park 
Commissioners, and 


SHELTER HOUSE—FRANCES SLOCUM PLAYGROUND—DONATED BY 


ALBERT LEWIS 








OS ru AMERICAN Oct. 


@d pal the he river common and of Public Square, 

tv fi the cor t ild come into the Commission’s 

treet te Warren H. Manning, a Boston 

mil park, toget t t aye rtist, was engaged as park archi 

the city the center of the tect and spent some time visiting the city, 

mone minis trv, Wilkes-B ring ch he took notes. Afterwards he 
gets its name of “The Diamond Cit ibmitted a comprehensive scheme of parks 
I} eenter re, } ! Pu nd parkways, together with a detail sketch 
Square, had ised at tim for the improvement of the river common. 
the town pump and weigh scales, th . This latter work was undertaken with vigor. 
the courtl e, the first meeting-house, the [he first step was to restore the common 
first ! roug th t ts original dimensions and preserve it 
cessive graduations of the citv’s developme from further encroachments by the river. 
unt t the time the Park Commission v With this in mind the bank was made a 
( he square ed dumping point for several months, was tilled 
‘losed area, traversed b sidewalks, i n with good earth and widened from ten 
suri ed by coping, center to thirty feet. This step of course met with 


opposit ion. For years 





a wordy newspaper 
war had been waged 
in which theory ap- 
peared to prove that 
the bank could not 
be saved because of 
the quicksands be 
neath it. The Com 
inission’s engineer 
devised a scheme ot 
protection by piling, 
and with faith and 
courage the Com 
missioners went 
ahead with it, and 





afterward riprapped 
the face of the bank 


ior a distance ot 











about 1,000 feet. 
OUR FUTURE CITIZENS—COAL STREET PLAYGROUND 


This cost $10,000, 


le ty cour the ¢ tission’s faith has been justi 

‘ it © the | he bank is now itself a thing 
i hai ceentur ron t I : i eat vhen contrasted with its previ 
vid | 1 ransterre t tin ‘ : pearance, while the common has been 

) j stated 

rt er beds were planted at either side 
erne County { Wilkes-b f the approaches of the main bridge lead 

s the capital, was at this tir construct rom the city, and these became a sub 
a4 magnificent new rt ise at a ¢ t : ect f delighted comment the vear round, 
$2,000,000 This i building had from the time the first beds of thousands 
after a long struggle beet cated on t f brilliantly colored tulips came into blos 
extrem py rend of the 1 er common, tl som until the snows of winter left revealed 
‘itv giving the land for the p rps t niv the itlines of the beds as traced by 
the understanding that ft d court ~ the | hedge about the edge. And, to the 
he removed by the « i the ownershiy ntinued amazement of the pessimistic, 
of Public Square again transferred to tl not a single flower was stolen or plant 

cit vantonly destroyed all summer long. 

The immediate pr efore the Par the meantime donations of land, again 


(Commission, then, wv t mprovement of to the amazement of the pessimists, came 
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thick and fast, and 
before another sum- 
ner roll d around do- 
nations had been 
made as follows: 

April 27, 1907, Geo. 
Ss Bennett donated a 
lot on the corner otf 
North Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Scott 
Street, known as the 
Frances Slocum play 7 
ground, this name 
commemorating a 
memorable historical 
incident. 

April 27, 1907, Rut- 
ters Grove (10 acres), 














on the west side of RIVER COMMON BEFORE PAVING AND PLANTING 


the river opposite the city, was purchased — taken in a sane, though comprehensive mat 
by the Park Commission and paid by Abram ner, and the original millage rate for sup 
Nesbitt. port has not been increased, The a ohtly 
July 15, 1907, L. D. Shoemaker Estat river front opposite d outside the city, 
donated 8.5 acres, being the continuation donated to the city by Mr. Nesbitt and 
of Rutter’s Grove. (These last two don the Shoemaker estate and subsequently at 
tions, combined, are now known as River nexed, was cleaned p. sodded. lighter 
side Park). planted with wild flowers, policed and m 
July 18, 1907, J. W. Hollenback donate an attractive and safe place. neither 
76 acres in the Mill Creek section, north of which it had been before. \ hathl - 
the city, formerly known as Suburban Par 3 erected on the west ak Sem then one 
now named Hollenback Park. of the men and bovs of the citv. and f 
A rustic shelter house was erected and = guards were emploved Ther. oo 
furnished the Frances Slocum playground but one death by drowning at that point 
by Albert Lewis. luring the last three vears. while the re 
Nearly a year later, April 18, 1908, J rd previous to that time was one or mor 


W. Hollenback gave a deed for 27 res per vear. 
ot valuable land ad 


nine } for 1, 
hing nis rorme! 





gift of 76 acres. This 
Will make a large 
country park, which 
will be developed 


when the river com 


mon and _ Riverside we @ 
Park have had their 
permnanent limprove- 


ments completed. 
The total value of 
city park lands is now 
estimated at $100,000, 
These _ successive 
donations provided a 
large field for the ex- 
penditure of money 


for improvement; but 














this has been under RIVER COMMON AFTER PAVING AND PLANTING 
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pressing one. Similar 
treatment to that be- 
low the bridge was de- 
manded, except that 
there was no quick- 
sand to contend with, 
but obligations were 
greater and the funds 
were the same. It was 
then that the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. came 
to the rescue and 
widened the bank, and 
at the same time pro- 
vided an effective face 
protection by extend- 
ing a railroad line 
from one of its near- 








ENTRANCE TO RUTTER’S GROVE (NOW RIVERSIDE PARK)—*BEFORE” 


The donation of the Frances Slocum 
playground also gave an impetus to the 
playground movement, which prior to that 
time had been a private charity enterprise, 
and the following summer six were in 
operation under the direction of the Park 
Commission, with corps of instructors and 
complete sets of equipment, while scattered 
about the city, on vacant lots and fields, 
a dozen or more baseball diamonds were 
graded and prepared for the use of the 
men and boys of the city. These proved 
to be greatly appreciated. 

The following summer the question of 
extending the riprapping and widening 
the river common from Market Street north 
(the upper half of the common), became a 


by colleries,and dump- 
ing thousands of tons 
of rock from a shaft-sinking operation. 
Later the Park Commission dumped 
earth on top of and over the face 
of this fill, and the surface will be 
covered by flowering vines as on the 
face of the bank below Market Street. 
The only cost to the Park Commission 
‘or this effective work was the cost of lay- 
ing the tracks, amounting altogether to 
less than $2,000, as compared with the 
$10,000 or more expended on the lower end. 

In 1908 the State Legislature passed 
an act permitting the creation of Shade 
Tree Commissions to supervise the plant- 
ing and care of shade trees in municipali- 
ties. The Board of Trade urged the ex- 
ercise of this privilege by City Councils, 
the Park Commission 














were empowered to 
act under the pro- 
visions of this law, 
and great progress 
has been made along 
this line. The Park 
Commission now has 
entire supervision 
over all shade trees 
in the city (except 
those in private 
grounds), and not one 
may be_ removed, 
pruned or planted 
without its permis- 
sion, thus insuring 
uniformity of treat- 
ment. On the other 








ENTRANCE TO RIVERSIDE PARK—“AFTER” 


hand the Park Com- 
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mission has the power to plant shade trees ground system has been put 

where considered desirable, and t Lit i had an aggvreg s 
the cost from the property owners. Under 000 during 1909, stem irks and 
this system nearly 1,000 trees have already parkways has been adopted which is gradu 
been planted on seven streets, while forty ally being developed, City Councils are now 
five other streets have been marked for considering the purchase of anoth« ect 
tree planting, requiring a total of about f ground for park purposes in a } on 
3,000 trees. Each street is planted with of the city hitherto unsupplied, and the 
a certain variety of tree, best suited to its love of city beauty has been greatly st 
needs and the soil. This compulsory tree lated. It is an open secret, too, that wher 
planting met with considerable opposition, ever the Commission reaches a fin: 1 

the first year, but in 1910 there not condition where it can undertake th. 
only was no opposition, but in many provement of additional park grounds, ext 
instances the Park sive donations 
Commission was re- be forthcoming. 


quested to plant 
more trees than had 
been planned along 


During this s 
period also there | 


been great progress 
certain streets or in along other lines, } 
front of certain lic and semi-publie 
properties. The Wyomii 
The _ courthouse Vall Soci 


having been _ re- the Prevention and 


moved from _ the Treatment of Tuber 
Public Square that culosis has had the 
space is now being pleasure of seeing 


transformed into a the tuberculosis dis 


public park. The old pensary established 
trees have been under its auspices 
given scientific taken over by the 


treatment to ensure 
their preservation, ¢ 
system of concrete 


State Department of 
Health and made the 
model for the state 
walks is now being 
laid through and 
around the park at 
a cost of about $10,- 
000, part of the cost 
of which comes by 


system of county 
dispensari Ss. With 
this relief th it 
cal society has no 
opened a modi 
milk station which 
special appropriation 
from the city, and 


has resulted in 














great reduction in 
grass and shrubbery WALK IN RIVERSIDE PARK—18.93 ACRES DONATED BY the infant mort lity 
will be planted in ABRAM NESBITT AND HEIRS OF L. D. SHOEMAKER meal 
the open spaces. From the Centennial Jubi- The city has made substantial progress 


lee there was left a fund of $2,500 which in paving and sewering and through t 
was set aside as a permanent memorial passage of two large loan ordinances 
fund and which has been in bank since erected a number of city buildings, and 


1906. This fund is now being utilized in among other things has so built up it 
the construction of a large electric foun- sewer system that it is now more complet 
tain in the center of the square. ly sewered than any other city in the stat 
It will thus be seen that during the Factory owners and coal companies 
past four years the park acreage has been caught the spirit, and are improvil 
increased from 38 to 151.5 acres (not in surroundings of their buildings with grass 
cluding the Frances Slocum playground), plots and flower beds; and only recently 
the original parks have been vastly im- the Kingston Coal Co. opened and donated 
proved, a comprehensive system of tree to the use of the people of Edwardsville, 
planting has been inaugurated, a play- a suburban town, a completely equipped 


| 
: 








t t | th the aid of the Woman's 


$7,000 ( eague, a Clean-up Week which 
The Citv Cou s have t ough in character, made so by 
jem of ely t { oi e t house canvass: of the city by 
d the rail terested 1 t ticers and the distribution of cir 
er »! { various languages giving direc 

































































| od aa Semana 


PLAN FOR IMPROVMENT OF PIIRLIC SQUARE PARK 
This shows the scheme for the granolithic sidewalks row urder corstructior, the epaces reserved for lawn ard flower beds 
' and, in the center, the memorial fountain. soon to be unveiled The sixteen squares along the 
puter edae indicate the prepased tamo standards 











two of the most important ones, these tions as to the proper cleaning and sani 

being so planned as to permit the ultimate tation of premises. 

extension of the eliminat s scheme | In the light of these and other favoring 

til all grade crossings within the city conditions may it not be said for Wilkes- 

limits are removed Rarre that the city is thoroughly awakened 
The Sanitarv Committe: f Citvw Cow and that its slogan of “wealthy, well-known 

ceils recently carried it, at the instigz nd wideawake” is no misnomer? 





Essentials in Civic Organization’ 
By F. A. Miller 


Ex-President South Bend Chamber of Commerce 


In most cities where successfu mmer thre ne f the 
cial organizations have been formed the retaries ! Amet 
have followed a number of lesser nad t ' talk to bus 
weak associations formed wl rin part neg eld 9 
for the same purposes, but not pon a sul re lited in the a 
ficiently strong foundation to entitle ther ten pro ent 
to successful growth and wide usefulness forty 
Chis was the historv of the movement n met ire ent 
South Bend, Ind. Years ago the citv had mer f 1908. d } the 
an organization composed of certain classes rmulated 

trade This was superseded bv first . tf some f the est mat 


one and then an 
other organization 


and, some years ago, . 
Cutting Out the Dead 


W in rd 


DY the nearest ap 


proach to a general 


b usilness associa \\ I 
tion in what was eall e Sou | es 
ed the South Bend cs Mi \ 


Bus hess Me n’s Asso 








ciation. The dues were ( ) 

$5 a year. These dues rhhe 

paid for an annual er 

banquet, and left a air 

small sum to pav eX ' 

penses of persons 

Visiting the city seek- THe pr f 
ing factory locations t ! 

and for a_ secretary p rl 
who was not an ex iit 

pert in the work and ‘ rm ( 
the principal part of 

whose living, there- 

fore, came from other 

business, 

It must be realized F. A. MILLER for rg 
that. with a membership of a few hundred called the South Be ( mber of ¢ 
and such small dues, but little for the be merc Phe 
fit of the city could be accomplished The rate ot tourteen me ers, sevel 
small dues were regarded more as : for one vear al F ? t 2erve 
tion than as money paid for someti ow thi ‘ . hose rourtes lirect 
vould be of general benefit ected. the seven | 


In the early part of 1908 a few men. tl next seven for eal | 


feeling the time had come for a busines 
association formed on em rgetic and pr I 1 past quant 
gressive lines, started a movement vw 
that object in view. Several persons, ai g ese fourt 
* From il iddrees ! ' U ' : : ' 


Elkhart, Ind., Industr N ut 1909. The next { 3 f 
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secretary, and it was decided to secure as 
good a one as the new organization 
afford. Committees had made a can 3 
of the city for additional members, and 
although the membership fee of $25 a year 
seemed high, being hve time as mucl as 
the membership fee in the old associat 
about 300 substantial business men prom 
ised to join. With an ant ated incol 
of from $5,000 to $8,000 a y r the off 
and directors believed themselves just i 
n st I L commer! ll expert nd, 

em I na t pers investigz 
tion i mber of secretaries of othe 
orgal s thev extended a eall t 
secreta 1 board trad in i 
Inge < Te I 1 salary S¢ eral 
thi nd dollars annually 

He accepted the proposit sa 
completing his first year. A man of mor 
than twenty years’ experience in th 
kind of work, he is entitled to great credit 
for the splendid manner in which he has 
assisted in building up the South Bend 


Chamber of Commerce. To a lay member 


of such an association the duties of secre 
tary may seem to be easy to perform, and 
man can 
but this is not 
have found it 


to have experts to handle their 


he may feel that almost any 
form them with 
true. Just as 


per 
success, 
great stores 
necessary 
publicity so have commercial organizations 
discovered that work can be ac- 


successful 


complished only when they have experts 
in this line of work to ruide their desti- 
nies. A big advertiser would not engage 


for manager of his publicity a man who 


knew nothing of the work. On the same 
such 


hye pe to 


as a chamber 
the 
maximum of suecess unless it has as secre 


principal an association 


of commerce cannot achieve 


tary an expert in the work 

Toward the completion of the first year 
it was discovered that the by-laws were not 
These 
permitting 


and 


altogether practical. were revised. 


articles of association the or 


ganization to buy, sell own property 


were adopted, and the association was 
placed upon a stronger foundation tha 
ever. The directorate now consists of 


The bh affairs of the 
organization are transacted by the direct 


isiness 


21 members 


rate and by committees and sub-commit 
tees which are rTresnor sible to the directo 
rate. During most of the vear the directors 


meet once a week. 
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Weekly Luncheon Meetings 

I wish to impress upon you the splendid 
anner in which the plan of holding week- 

| meetings works out with the 
Bend Chamber of Commerce. Early 
ts history the meetings were held at the 
| of the president, but after the secretary 
it was decided to hold weekly 
eetings, and these at the noon hour pre- 


irectors 


Sith 


charge 


dled by a lunch. Previously all of the 
lireetors’ meetings had been held in the 
ter part of the afternoon. The only 


meeting of directors called in 1909 at which 
1 quorum was not present was in the even- 
ng, demonstrating that the business men 
of South Bend much prefer day meetings. 
I think this also true elsewhere. 

The di assemble in the café of 
the Oliver hotel, and at 12:15 sit down to 


rectors 


lunch. Each director finds at his plate a 
small envelope in which he places the price 
of the lunch and a fee for the 


Signing his name in a designated place, 


waiter. 


he passes the envelope to the secretary, 
who pays the bill. Members of the Cham- 
ber who are not directors are welcome to 
attend the meetings. 

At 1 o’clock the meeting is called to 
order, and an hour is spent in the transac- 
tion of business. It is a significant fact 
that so far a quorum has always been 
present, and as a rule very few directors 
leave until the meeting adjourns. We now 
under consideration holding in the 
same manner monthly meetings of the 
members, these meetings to take the form 
of a forum at which subjects of civie con- 
cern will be discussed, with now and then 
a brief talk by some person acquainted with 
chamber of commerce work and possibili- 
For our first talk we have engaged 
the services of a well-known business man 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., a man who has 
investigated many cities, and who is en- 
tirely competent to talk to us on civie prob- 


have 


ties. 


le ms 

Tt must be apparent, therefore, from the 
South Bend (and I believe 
the experience in Chicago and 
many other cities) that evening meetings 


of directors are to be avoided. Evening 


experience in 
] 


if 1s also 


meetings will attract if they are in the 
nature of a banquet, if the business is of 
great consequence and deeply interesting, 

if some speaker of more than ordinary 
importance is to be present; but ordinarily 
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ur experience is that the noon meeting is 
preferable. t! i y t e | 


One of the strongest features of thes ( 


directors’ meetings (and the same is als the ty’s 
ie of the general gatherings of members nown construction () 
is the sociability which results from tl 
personal contact. Men who may have been I port 
strangers meet and become better ac juaint t ert 
ed, while others who have been ac juall ted me 
find in each other satisfying qualities { the « 
of which they were unaware. The result is gest cities 
a closer feeling of real friendship and an rth having 
appreciation of the qualities which this tior ent 
closer relation brings out. Competitor tior tariff com Col 
learn to know one another from entirely | LOOS 


new viewpoints, and before th 
they are discussing business problems in a the progr South ] 
friendly and intelligent manner. It is hay 
pily true, therefore, that if these meet 


of members produce nothing more tl] ( E7 I I] 


better, more friendly feeling among cot become South ] 
petitors they have accomplished much, for 


with such a sentiment created pn 


} } 


mutual benefit are more easily solved 
One Year’s Accomplishments 


The first year of the South Bend Cham e th Bend { 


‘ _ i | 108 () t 
ber of Commerce was more than ordinarily os ee = the: 4 ns. Be 
successful. Many things were accom , \ i sid 
plished, some less important than others, lals ’ 


and yet all of sufficient moment to demon P P : . y 
strate the need of such an organization, | # 5 . ; 
and to prove that things are waiting to be p, 
aone. : 
The Chamber gave a reception to Ind . acme a Se ETD 


ana’s newly elected United States Senator 


’ (Chamber «¢ ( erce ed thei 
Hon. B. F. Shively, of South Bend, and Q th Bend in ‘ P rn} , 
Mrs. Shively. This was one of the most  ..jo¢ionc xs % ; wi 


noticeable social functions ever given it item ov the nannin of Jana lr} 
Indiana. It demonstrated the non-polit 
| 


ind non-partisan character of the Chamb« a t +] ant | : 

of Commerce, for the event was directs , } . P 
mainly by men opposed to Senator Shivel) ne . » o 
politically, but who vied with the Den " to 


erats on the entertaining committee t: 
compliment their distinguished fellow Civic Betterment Features 
eitizen ( 

The association inaugurated a move t r tne ppress 
for the erection in South Bend of a statue n Sout ment ] 
to the late Vice-President Schuyler Colfax com! 
It is believed this movement will ultimat: t \ 
be successful, for it is proposed to continu { the 
efforts with coming Indiana legislatur t : te I pre 
that end. 

Appreciating the value of having Sout] t r tor, devoting 


Bend mentioned in leading newspaper f t t to ft rect Tf { © 








tlie 
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rious qualities of coal. The City Council 
has been induced to take up the subject 
and the hope is that South Bend will soon 
be a much cleaner city 

The Chamber started a movement for 
making South Bend healthier by educating 
people in the proper Way ol living, and this 
movement is to be continued. 

The subject of good roads has been taken 
up with the expectation of eventually pr 
ducing better public highways in this sec 
tion of Indiana. 

The Chamber inaugurated and promote | 
a home-coming celebration which, it is es 
timated, brought fully $100,000 into the 
city, besides giving it very wide advertise 
ment. 

The Chamber issued in 1909 ten thou 
sand booklets concisely describing South 
Bend’s many advantages, sending these 
booklets into all parts of the United States. 

The Chamber organized a_ retail mer 
chants’ bureau with a membership of 36 
of the most prominent merchants in the 
organization. This bureau has created a 
much better feeling among the competitive 
merchants and is continuing to do good 
work. Through the bureau a week of ex 
cursions into South Bend from the sur 
rounding country was promoted, and the 
retail stores’ sales were of a most satisfac 
tory character. 

The Chamber has a municipal affairs 
committee composed of about seventy of 
the most prominent business men in South 
Bend. This municipal affairs committee is 
divided into sub-committees, each sub-com 
mittee having particular duties to perform 
and special subjects for the betterment of 
the city to consider. The chairmen of 
these sub-committees are some of the best 
known men in the city and working with 
them are men equally well known in busi- 
ness circles. The power of such an organi 
zation is almost without limit, and it is 
expected that the good work inaugurate] 
by the municipal affairs committee in 1909 
will be continued with great effectiveness 
through 1910 and subsequent years 

The association was represente] in the 
waterways convention in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Nov. 10 and 11, and made a deep impres 
sion on the convention. The Chamber was 
also represented in the national waterways 
convention in Washington, D. C 
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One of the most effective accomplish 
ments of the Chamber of Commerce and 

e which was done quickly was that in 
which it compelled the western mail divi 
sion on the Lake Shore Railroad to chang: 
a mail schedule. The superintendent of 
the division made effective a schedule 
which seriously hampered - South Bend 
business interests, particularly the inter 
ests of manufacturers. The Chamber took 
up the subject at a meeting of its board 
f directors, the president appointed a sub 
committee, this committee to meet at 5 
o'clock on the same day, and within a week 
the superintendent of the division had 
changed the schedule. The quickness with 
which the change was made demonstrates 
the influence and power of the South Bend 
organization, and suggests what can be 
done by any organization of a simélar char 
acter, unselfish in its devotion to the best 
interests of the city. 

The organization aided in attracting to 
South Bend desirable manufacturing es 
tablishments, thereby adding thousands of 
dollars to the city’s annual payroll and 
bringing to South Bend additional popu 
lation desirable in character, at the same 
time increasing the variety of the city’s 
manufactures. Since the organization was 
formed fourteen manufacturing concerns 
have moved to or been organized in South 
Bend. These have a combined capitaliza 
tion of $283,000, 

Through the organization’s efforts a slo 
gan, “South Bend—World Famed,” was 
adopted and has already served to advertise 
the city widely. 

Kxerting an influence on railroads the 
Chamber succeeded in securing a ten days 
stop-over in South Bend on through tickets 
without extra cost. 

These are but a few of the accomplish 
ments of the South Bend Association in 
one year. What has been done in South 
Bend can be done in any other city if the 
same policy of honesty, unselfishness, tell 
ing energy and civic loyalty is carried out. 
The time has come when cities can no 
longer hide their candles under a_ bushel 
and hope to progress. Like the large mer 
chants who attract business by publicity 


cities have become competitors, and they 
must adept similar methods if they would 
grow physically and commercially. 


The London Method of Controlling Diphtheria 
in Schools’ 


By William H. Burnham 


Professor of Pedagogy, Clark University 


i t investigations mm Lona inder tl antitoxin has enormously reduced the mor 
ection of Dr. Kerr, the efficient Medic: lity, nevertheless many of its terrors still 
Otlicer of that city, illustrate the scientit remain, and frequently it is difficult t 
ethod of managing diphtheria in the ntrol an epidemie of the disease 
chools. But before speaking of these, let Phe significant facts in regard to dipl 
me ask you to re all a few things in regard theria are briefly as follows 
to this disease. Every adult here can re Ihe disease is caused by the Klebs-Loeffler 
member the dread caused by this enemys bacillus in the throat or hose a lis usuall 
f childhood before the use of the antitoxin rr i bv direct 1M rsonal contact The pe r 
ame general, It was the most alarming SO1LS at ire “ute ly ill with diphther a 
of the school diseases, and every mother are not the serious sources of contagion, for 
knew the danger liable to be ened untere:| they ure isolate . The most serious sourees 
when she sent her child to school. The of contagion are the following 
way the doctor felt is well deseribed by First, the perfectly health child whe 
Woods Hutchinson in his recent book o1 has come in contact with the disease and 
‘Preve ntable Diseases.” carries the germs, Such cases are calle d 
“Nor was the doctor in much happier carriers 
plight The feeling of helplessness, = Second, children who are suffering from 
> se » of fore ing, wi which we faced 
the sense of foreboding . ith . , “43 mild forms of the disease not poe rhaps sus 
every case was something appalling. Few I 
of us who have been in practice twenty pect | iV parents and teachers. 
years or more, or even fifteen, will ever for Phird, children who have had the disease 
get the shock of dismay which ran through but have returned to school while still ea 
us whenever a case to which we had been rving the Klebs-Loefiler bacillus. 
summoned revealed itself to be diphtheria. rl) “val - : 
: : lere are ‘ survivals of old ideas 
Of course, there was a fighting chance, and rere are many surviv: ol 1 ide: 
we made the most of it. But what in regard to the treatment of diphtheria. 
‘turned our liver to water’—as the graphic It is usually supposed that it is always 
Orie ntal phrase has it—was the knowledge = ceyere disease: hence the creat Diasusiee than 
which, like Banquo’s ghost, would not down, , e pera ara ome fe 
. a , Comes Trom carriers is ignored. Schoo 
that while many cases would recover of ; a 
themselves, and in many border-line ones closure 1s resorted to, and the children ar 
our skill would turn the balance in favor of allowed to return to the school after a few 
recovery, yet if the disease happened to weeks without any examination to pr 
ake a certain si y familiar, virulent form , : ; , 
take a certain sadly familiar, vit lent fe ied thee ave teen fice thn discon. dea 
we could do little more to stay its fatal ‘aith j wycelo 
course than we could to stop an avalanche, ereat faith is p aced in disinfection as 
and we never knew when a particular epi means of protection. This without ba 
demic or a particular case would take that teriological examination is of no avail. As 
turn. ‘Black diphtheria was as deadly as a recent writer points out we disinfect th 
the Black Death of the Middle Ages. : 
- ; . . : rooms and the furniture, but the dise 
Since the use of the antitoxin has become 3 oe ois 
\ : liphther} germs are in the noses and throats of tn 
reners } orta V ; iphtheria was és te 5 
general the mort my trom dip ; chiidren Disinfection by means of sul 


decreased remarkably. In Boston, accord 
ing to statistics collected by I)r. McCollom 


the 


average 


ratio of 


mortality 


trom 


1Si 


to 1894, 


before 


the 


use 


of the 


antitoxin, 


ph 


re 


Dr. 


he ¢ assed 


ur. as deseribed by Kerr. is "a pro 


lure only to with fetichistie 


antations and medieval exorcisms.” 


Was 


The 


14.25 


per 


10.000 of 


average 


ratio 


since 


} 
the 


po} 


the 


vulation 
of the 


Very 


important and significant stu 


antitoxin 
been only 


*From a 
Conference 


from 
5.1%. 


paper 


ISO 
But 


present 


to 


1009 
while 


ed 


at tl 


inclusive, 


the 


e Second 


use of 


diphtheria among school children 


been made in London. While that city ha 
apparently less thoroughgoing health is 
spection than New York and a less ade 
quate corps of health officers and nurses, 
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its management of diphtheria seems to have 
been successful as far as tried, and it is 
instructive. The method is similar to that 
used by boards of health in this country, 
only special effort is made to detect the 
earriers before they do mischief. It is 
described as follows in the Report of the 
Medical Officer for 1905: 

“Diphtheria returns are kept under con- 
tinuous observation, and on any suspicion of 
school influence showing itself my assistant 
visits the school, and all children giving any 
sign of ill-health, such as aural or nasal 
discharge, enlarged glands, undue pallor, or 
a history of recent absence, have a small 
portion of mucous removed from throat or 
nose by a sterilized platinum wire, and 
placed on the surface of a tube with sterile 
blood serum. This is then cultivated in an 
incubator at 98°F. for 15 to 18 hours. The 
cultures are then examined microscopically, 
and any showing suspicious forms are then 
stained with Neisser’s stain. Except in 
very rare cases this is deemed sufficient. 
Only cases showing Klebs-Loeffler bacilli 
are counted as diphtheria, the pseudo-bacilli 
we neglect.” 

In some cases cultures are made from 
all the children. The significant and fav- 
orable results of a scientific method of 
managing diphtheria are illustrated by the 
following concrete cases from the London 
reports: 

“Grafton-road (Islington, N.)—During 
April, 1905, some cases of diphtheria occur- 
red amongst the infants: out of 33 cultures 
one boy was discovered to be a carrier, and 
on his exclusion the outbreak ceased.” 

“William-street, (Fulham )-—An upper 
class of the Infant's department having had 
several cases, 33 of the children were bac- 
teriologically tested, and six found to be 
harbouring the bacillus. On excluding them 
the outbreak terminated.” 

“Union-street (Woolwich)—Much illness 
and some diphtheria being reported, a visit 
of enquiry was made on December 11th, 35 
infants being examined, nine presented 
Klebs-Léffier bacilli. Measles and whoop- 
ing-cough were also prevalent, and, as the 
children seemed in a condition of low vital- 
ity and likely to be disposed to aid dissemin- 
ation of infectious disease, the department 
was closed till the Christmas vacation.” 

“At Lewisham Bridge School, in Septem- 
ber, a few cases of diphtheria occurred in 
an infant classroom. The Medical Officer 
of Health was very anxious to close the 
room and exclude all the children, but it 
was felt that the more scientific procedure 
would be to discover the carrier cases, and 
exclude them only. Accordingly, the chil- 
dren were all examined, and two were found 
harbouring diphtheria bacilli. On the ex- 
clusion of these two the outbreak subsided 
entirely. One of the cases—R. C.—had a 


profuse nasal discharge. . . . . On De- 
cember 8th he was again reéxamined, and 
although the nose now was free from diph- 
theria germs, a culture from the apparently 
healthy throat still gave Klebs-Léffler bacilli, 
although this time they grew in degenerate 
and bizarre forms, showing t'.at their vital- 
ity was on the point of exhe .stion. In this 
case, therefore, the diphtheria bacilli per- 
sisted in a throat for over 70 days. Had 
the children been excluded, say, for 21 days, 
this boy would have returned with the 
others in a still infectious condition, and the 
closure would have been a failure.” 

Thus in general school closure as a means 
of checking diphtheria is likely to have but 
little influence; with competent medical in- 
spection it seems better ordinarily to have 
the schools continued because in this way 
the disease can be better controlled than 
when the children are on the streets and 
at home. Dr. Kerr in a recent report 
writes: 

“It has been shown that school closure 
ought seldom or never to be necessary in 
elementary schools owing to the prevalence 
of diphtheria. With modern technique it is 
possible to discover those who are spreading 
the disease and to obtain their exclusion. 
The objections to school closure are that 
“carriers” are not discovered and isolated, 
and that there is not the least guarantee 
that at the end of the period of closure the 
children who are the cause of the spread 
of the disease will be innocuous. The clos- 
ing of schools for diphtheria should be look- 
ed upon as a confession of impotence and 
defeat.” 

The only safe method of procedure seems 
to be the following: as soon as a case 
breaks out in school bacteriological tests 
of all the children should be made in order 
to detect any possible “carriers”; in case 
diphtheria has occurred in a household all 
children in the famly should be examined 
bacteriologically before being permitted to 
reénter the school; children who have had 
the disease should not be permitted to return 
to school until a number of negative cul- 
tures has shown that the disease is no 
longer carried. 

The problem of dealing with diphtheria 
in the school is a very difficult one because 
the only sure way seem to be the exclusion 
of all children who are “carriers”’—at least 
as soon as a case of the disease occurs in 
a school. This is likely to be strongly ob- 
jected to by parents, who see no reason 
why children who are well should be ex- 
cluded from the school. But the serious 
character of the disease and the satisfac- 
tory results likely to come from thorough- 
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going investigation and rigorous exclusion 
of all cases showing a positive culture, 
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measures, and teachers and the communit) 
should be educated to the need of a scien 
tifie method of handling the disease. 


City Streets 


By John Nolen 


seem thoroughly to justify such drastic 
Of all the features of city planning, 


streets are the most important. 
the framework of a city. 


They are 
Everything else 
They control and 
regulate the development in the center of 
a city, and ramify to the remotest corner. 
No other feature is so permanent, no other 
so difficult to change. Streets, also, have 
the most direct and intimate influence upon 
the economic, sanitary and esthetic develop- 
ment of city life. Therefore every decision 
with regard to the street is important,— 
its location, its width, its right subdivision 
into roadway, and its furnishing. With 
but few exceptions these decisions concern 
the general public far more than the in- 
dividual or group of individuals who happen 
to own or rent property on any particular 
street under consideration. Thus the settle- 
ment of these matters, it would seem, 
should rest in public hands, and the deci- 
sions should be made primarily with re- 
gard to public interests. 

Different streets have different functions, 
and every street is related directly or in- 
directly to some other street. Even in 
small towns there is good reason for a con- 
siderable variety of streets, and in a large 
city a complete system is demanded. Some 
streets are primarily business streets; some 
by virtue of their location and grade are 
thoroughfares; some, for other reasons, are 
the natural arteries for electric car lines. 
Some streets in every city are for modest 
residences, some for large private places, 
while still others are or might be adapted 
for pleasure drives. These varying func- 
tions require varying treatment, and vary- 
ing treatment is not likely to be discrimi- 
nating, skillful and effective unless initi- 
ated and controlled by public authority. 


~ * Abstract of an address delivered at the 
Second National Conference on City Planning 
and Congestion of Population. 


depends upon them. 





A comparison of the practice of a num- 
ber of American cities with regard to the 
laying out of 
varie ty. 


streets shows considerable 
The differences, however, appear 
to be due more to accident and habit than 
to forethought. In the matter of 
Europe has much to teach America. 
the smaller cities and towns there 
wisdom and skill in this matter, and in 
the larger cities it is a highly developed 
art. On the other hand, the practice of 
Amercian cities, almost without exception, 
is commonplace and childish, lacking in 


streets 
Even 
show 


intelligence, skill or forethought. The re- 
sult is an almost infinite waste of time, 
money and opportunity. The fact that 


Boston has spent about $40,000,000 since 
1822 in street widenings, straightenings 
and extensions shows the extent and gray- 
ity of the problem, and Boston streets are 
not all wide nor straight yet. It cost the 
people of the little town of Brookline, Mass., 
$615,000 to widen Beacon Street from 50 to 
180 feet for a distance of two miles. It 
should be added, however, as showing the 
value of properly located, wide streets, that 
the change resulted in an increased real 
estate value in six years, for an approxi 
mate distance of only 500 feet from the 
side lines, of over $4,000,000. The results 
in Kansas City, Mo., are equally significant. 
The two most urgent needs of American 
city street planning are a greater differentia- 
tion in the width of streets and an appor- 
tionment of any given width so as to meet 
more successfully the demands of travel 
combined with due regard to the streets’ 
appearance. To provide for these impera- 
tive needs calls for a more intimate knowl- 
edge of traffic, of existing local conditions 
and of the probabilities of the future, to- 
gether with 
design. 


wide experience in outdoor 











City Planning Exhibition in Berlin 


By George B. Ford 


Those of us who have recently been in 
Berlin have had the good fortune to be 
able to see a development in modern civic 
endeavor that means a great deal for the 
future. Cities all over the world are be- 
ginning to realize that life in the city 
has come to a point where radical steps 
must be taken to prevent the cities strang- 
ling themselves. Heretofore cities have 
developed their outlying districts in a 
purely random fashion, leaving to each 
individual property owner to develop his 
own land according to his own sweet will. 
Naturally the chief idea behind each of 
these bits of undulated development has 
been the securing of maximum pecuniary 
return for the owner of the particular 
piece of property. Nor has this been en- 
tirely a matter of selfishness, for even if 
the property owner was high-minded and 
had ideals there was no one who coud tell 
him how to develop his property to the best 
advantage of all. 

A few wise men in our modern cities have 
realized this and they are now bending all 
their energies to a study of the problem, 
trying to find out the principles on which 
the ideal development of a city as a whole 
should take place. This has led to the 
organization of city-planning exhibitions 
in various cities, and of these unquestion- 
ably the greatest and most comprehensive 
is the one just held in Berlin. Not only 
has this exhibition had the advantage ot 
the experience of the others but it has 
been most fortunate in meeting with an 
unexpectedly hearty response on the part 
of the German municipalities. 

It owed its inception to Boston-1915, for 
one of the chief workers there, Dr. Werner 
Hegemaun, wrote most enthusiastically 
about this in several of the German maga- 
zines, with the result that he was called 
back post haste from Boston to Berlin to 
organize a somewhat similar exhibition 
there. He had the backing of one of the 
leading civie spirits of Berlin, Mr. Otto 
Marsch. 

There were four short months in which 
to organize and bring together the com- 
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ponent parts of this plan, but thanks to 
the hearty codperation of all bodies, both 
governmental and private, that were inter 
ested in this subject, the Berlin Exhibi- 
tion developed into far and away the larg 
est and most far-reaching aggregation of 
city-planning material that the world has 
ever seen. Germany was a particularly 
favorable country because it is the one 
which has so far paid the most attention 
to this subject. It is probably about to be 
surpassed in this line by England, espe- 
cially under the impetus of the latter's 
new Town Planning Act. 

This differed from any of the previous 
town planning exhibitions in that it was 
primarily a place for study of the subject 
and not a place, as the others had been. 
to arouse interest in the subject. There 
was no placarding in large letters, made 
solely to eatch the eve of the passer-by, 
and absolutely no auxiliary features brought 
here solely to attract the multitude. Every 
admission was paid, with special rates to 
societies and clubs, and yet something 
like seventy thousand people visited the 
exhibition. This attendance was drawn 
from all classes, from the expert to the 
workingman, the labor unions alone taking 
fifteen thousand tickets, which they used 
and used seriously, for everybody that came 
spent at least several hours trying to see 
what the exhibition really meant. ‘Lhis, 
fortunately, was rendere| easier by the 
plan of having guides who would conduct 
parties of from 25 to 100 people through 
the exhibition explaining to them the most 
interesting features. On some days there 
would be fifteen or twenty of these parties 
going around at once. 

Not only was the exhibition successful 
in its attendance and interest, but it almost 
paid financially, for the fourteen thousand 
dollars that it cost to bring it together 
and to instal it was nearly paid by the 
admission receipts and the sale of books. 
This latter feature consisted in an almost 
complete library of books dealing with city 
planning and like subjects with the op- 
portunity to order duplicates on the spot. 
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larger scale in Berlin than anywhere else 
in Europe, still many of the other cities, 
in particular Vienna and Munich, have 
devoted a great deal of thought to the pre- 
paring of plans for their rearrangement 
and extension. In every case the great 
problem is how to provide the best living 
conditions for the great mass of the people. 
These people cannot afford to pay a high 
rent, and so conditions must be found 
under which they can be given the best 
chance to live proportionately to what they 
can afford to spend. All agree that this 
can be done better in the suburbs than it 
can in the heart of the city, provided the 
land for the building of cottage houses 
can be secured at a reasonable rate, and 


One way in which the German cities in 
particular control their distribution of 
population is by dividing the area of the 
town into districts or zones, in each of 
which buildings of a certain maximum 
height and a certain maximum of the lot 
are allowed. As could be seen in the 
numerous maps in the exhibition in some 
cities these districts are large unbroken 
areas, while in Munich different sections 
of the same street and opposite sides of 
the same street may be built upon differ- 
ently. In every case the city authorities 
in determining these zones have tried to 
make allowances for the tendencies of the 
future growth of the city. The zoning is 
made elastic enough so as to allow for the 
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provided that adequate transit to these 
points can be provided. And so the ques- 
tion of transit came to occupy a very im- 
portant place in this exhibition. 

Just what this means in different cities 
was shown very graphically by two plans 
side by side, one of Berlin and the other 
of London. In the Berlin map the traftic 
was very intense throughout the center of 
the city, dying off as it approached the 
borders. In London it was as intense in 
the center of the city but died off most 
gradually in all directions into all the 
surrounding regions. It showed at a glance 
how the people of London dwell outside 
of the city and how in Berlin they must 
dwell inside.* 


~eFor the cause of this see p. 83 of the August 
issue Eprror 


changing of the character of a given district 
due to causes now unforeseen. The curious 
part of this zone system is that the prop- 
erty owners do not seem to object to it, and 
the German cities seem to have compara- 
tively little trouble from complaints of dis- 
crimination against individuals. In other 
words it is simply a matter of getting used 
to it. 

In studying the new plans there for the 
development of German cities the one thing 
that struck us most was the recent German 
fashion of laying out streets and open 
spaces. Within a comparatively few years 
an entirely modern school of city planning 
has grown up in Germany. Heretofore 
new developments of streets and open spaces 
had been based on the principles of the 
Baron Hausmann plans for Paris, that is, 
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crowded parts of the cities, as much so in 
Germany as in America; and so they are 
already adopting these ideas and incorpor 
ating them, with modifications, in their 
own plans. 

Though playgrounds were very interest 
ing to the Germans, the one thing that most 
attracted people of all countries were the 
plans, photographs and models of garden 
cities, for one and all, the nations of Eu 
rope have accepted the English garden 
ety idea as probably the best solution of 
their housing difficulties. So it was inter 
esting to compare the new English garden 
cities with recent German adaptations. The 
German cities were planned on the modern 
city lines above mentioned, while the Eng 
lish garden cities have developed along the 
line of city plans best exemplified by the 
plans of the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
In this latter, as in all the English garden 
cities, an especial feature is made of open 
spaces in the interior of blocks and also of 
streets with only one end running back 
into the interior of these blocks like the 
older cathedral close, of which probably 
the best example is the one at Exeter. In 
practice this idea works out most charm 
ingly and when handled by an artist gives 
most homelike and attractive streets. That 
the garden city has come to stay is proved 
by the rapid growth of the idea in England 
‘The general society in England which has 
been instrumental in organizing these gar 
den cities throughout England has already 
nearly five million dollars invested in some 
eighteen different developments, and within 
a year or two expects to have twice this 
amount. The societies now in existence 
are in a splendid financial condition, they 
are paying comparatively well, and in every 
way augur a prosperous future. The co- 
partnership idea in connection with most 
of them gives them an added charm in the 


eves of most prospective tenants in that it 
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allows each householder to become a house 
owner, and at the same time relieves him 
of the bugbear of being tied down to a give 
piece of property, There seems to be noth 
ing in the idea that is not applicable to 
America, 

here are many more things in the ex 
hibition worth studying, in fact months 
could not exhaust its possibilities, but with 
its close in Berlin the opportuity of seeing 
it is not lost, for the plans for greater 
berlin remain on exhibition in the City 
liall in Berlin and most of the rest of the 
exhibition is going to Dusseldorf in Au 
gust, then probably to London, then to 
Antwerp, then to Frankfort, and probably 
after that to other European cities. Fur 
ther, a special book is being published 
which will contain a great deal of printed 
matter of interest and some five hundred 
illustrations, all from the exhibition. 

The main impression of the exhibition 
and the one which has lasted is that of 
the comparative inadequacy of our Ameri- 
can city planning. The exhibition was full 
of suggestions of many ways of doing it, 
and for that reason it should have been 
largely attended by those interested in the 
future development of our cities. If we 
are going to make progress we must hav: 
these recent European ideas brought very 
generally to our attention, for without any 
question we have much to learn from them 
which will be to our great and lasting good 
In the great exhibition in Boston in 1915 
we shall have a chance to study these things 
which make for the better social, economic, 
and civic life of cities in a way that no one 
has ever had a chance to do before, but 
in the meantime we should tind some good 
excuse for having an exhibition like this 
one in Berlin in some place in America 
where it may be reached by the largest 
number of people interested in city plan 


ning. 
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The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


Our First Anniversary 


With this issue Tue American Crry 
rounds out its first vear of existence llow 
ell it is fulfilling its mission our readers 
can best decide. A few of them tell on 
another page what it has meant to them 
and how it has helped them in their work 
Such words are encouraging; if people 
new how encouraging they are, and li 

ih such encouragement is sometimes 
needed, more would, perhaps, tell us 
spiration and information gained fron 
the magazine. Others have helped u 
arious ways, some by sending us articles 
ind loeal facts, some by interesting / 
friends and securing their subscriptions 
On another page we invite all our sub 
scribers to help us in the way last named 
A magazine with a purpose is necessaril 


\ 


largely dependent upon the hearty, enthu 
siastiec coéperation of its readers. If you 
believe in civie betterment you must be 
lieve in Tur American City. Tf vou be 
lieve in it you want to see its influence 
rapidly extended, for each new reader be 
comes a bit of leaven of the new civie 
spirit, and brings nearer the day when out 
ision of the practically ideal city shal 
by realized. 
we 

Spreading the Contagion 

Perhaps a better figure is that used by 
one of our exchanges when it speaks of a 
contagion of civie spirit. There are parts 
of the article on Wilkes-Barre that read 
like the record of an epidemic. The first 
serious case of “donation” occurred o1 
April 27; a few days later another citizen 
became infected; on July 15 and 18 ther 
were two more cases, one of them directly 
traceable to the first case, as was also 
later case in the same vear. In the fol 
lowing April the largest donor had a re 
lapse, and then the epidemic spread to 
coal companies and manufacturers, and 1m 
one would dare to predict the end. Fine, 
isn’t it? But how did the first victim of 


civic “donation” become infected ? Prob 
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how he and his assistants are helping 
the children of New York to become citi 


ens who are shaming not only their igno 


rant fathers and mothers, who have come 
from all the countries of th world, but 
also the native American men and women 
whose education stopped short of civic 


patriotism. 
oe 

Cities That Have Done Things 

Not long ago one of our subscribers 
wrote in regard to one of our leading a1 
ticles that the improvements in the city in 
question seemed to be all “on paper.” He 
asked why we didn’t give an account of the 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
where many ideals had already been real- 
ized. Although his criticism of the other 
city was not quite fair, the subscriber’s 


civic development 


suggestion was an excellent one and was 
promptly acted upon, the results appearing 
in this issue. There is, and very properly, 
a great demand on the part of our readers 
to hear about cities that have done things, 
and how those things have been done. But 
there are not far from a thousand cities 
in the United States and Canada with a 
population exceeding 5,000, and it is mani- 
festly impossible for an editor to know by 
intuition which of these cities are still 
sound asleep, which have opened their eyes 
to the new light, and which have already 
put into practice some at least of the im- 
provements which the dawn of civie con- 
sciousness has shown to be desirable and 
necessary. Therefore it behooveth the citi- 
zens of cities that have done things to 
inform us of them, so that they may be 
written down in these pages to the honor 
and glory of the cities that have done them, 
and for the inspiration and guidance of 
other cities that have not yet progressed 
so far in those directions. 
we 

Honor Where Honor Is Due 

A case in point is Williamsport, Pa., 
whose Board of Trade originated the guar- 
anty fund, credit for which was erroneously 
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given in our July issue to the Easton Board 
l'rade. Neither the author of the articl 
nor the editor knew of the prior claim of 
Williamsport. The fact is that Easton very 
isely adopted a plan that had already been 
successful operation in Williamsport for 
eight years; for in 1901 the members of 
Board of Trade of the latter city sub- 
eribed a guaranty fund of $215,000 to 
xtend over a period of five years. At the 
expiration of that time the plan had been 
found to work so well that the arrangement 
was renewed for another five-year period, 
the amount, however, being increased to 
$461,000. Williamsport has also done other 
things, but “that is another story,” which 
is promised for an issue in the near future. 


we 

The Cities’ Roll of Honor 

Since the list of cities which have sent 
the largest number of subscriptions for Tu: 
American Crry was last printed (in th 
June issue) there have not been many 
changes. Providence, which then stood 
eleventh, now occupies ninth place. Tiffin, 
Ohio, appears for the first time; and 
Springfield, Mass., and Altus, Okla., drop 
out. We are sorry to see these two los 
their places, for Altus was the smallest 
city ever on the roll of honor, and Spring 
field had had a place thereon from the very 
start. The order is now as follows: New 
York, Rochester, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Denver, Norwich (Conn.), Tif- 
fin, Memphis and Washington, Minneapolis. 
Grand Rapids. The last ten are very close 
together. If your city is in this list see if 
you cannot boost it up a place or two 
before the next issue; if it isn’t, a little 
effort on your part may give it that honor. 

we 

A Request 

We are still greatly in need of copies of 
the February issue, and shall esteem it a 
great favor if subscribers who have copies 
which they ean spare will send them to us. 
See our advertisement on another page. 
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Covered Ways for a Business District* 


By Sylvester Baxter 


Secretary Metropolitan Improvement League, Boston 


In the well-planned city of the future, 
methods of circulation, of movement on 
foot and by vehicle, will have gained so 
much in the way of convenience and com- 
fort that the manner of getting about at 
present accepted as a matter of course will 
he regarded as intolerable. 
could at the start be planned completely 
with reference to the most desirable condi- 
tions, 


If a great city 


might be 
scheme. But great 
that way, and it is 
doubtful if they ever will, except in some 
very remote future. It will cost too much 
to provide such facilities in the beginning. 

Great cities, as a rule, develop from small 


ones. 


advanced features 
the 


grow in 


many 
incorporated in 


cities never 


Sut growth may in a measure be 
foreseen and anticipated. The problem of 
intelligent growth is commonly one of re- 
planning for the older sections and of plan- 
ning anew for expansion. The skillful plan- 
ner will therefore shape his work in ways 
that will enable a facile and economical 
adaptation of a given district or section to 
the new uses. <A case in point is the es- 
tablishment of building lines. To make the 
streets of a small city so wide as to provide 
for the traffic that will come with its growth 
to great city proportions would involve ex- 
travagant expenditures in cost and main- 
tenance of paving. But the establishment 
of building-lines that give abuttors the use 
of the ground between house-fronts and the 
line until the time comes when a 
wide street is demanded by the increased 
traffic would enable street widenings to take 
place without expense. In various other 
ways the growth of a city can be economi- 
cally planned for. 

One of these ways, and one that appears 
to have received little or no attention as 
vet, would enable a given district to be 
readily shaped for comfortable movement 
on foot throughout a crowded business sec- 


street 


tion. The want of such facilities entails 
upon merchants great losses when the 


weather is inclement. Only such custom- 


* An address delivered at the Second 
National Conference on City Planning and 
Congestion of Population. 


ers as are prompted by immediate necessity 
then venture to brave the discomforts of 
rain, or snow, or blustering weather. But 
when persons can step into a street car at 
their door and be transported to the shop- 
ping district, there to wander from one end 


of it to another, dry shod and under cover, 
the encouragement to disregard bad 
weather is great. Hints for such forms of 
development are to be obtained from exist- 
ing conditions in parts of the 
world. In old cities a very narrow street 


various 


is usually a more popular shopping thor- 
oughfare than a wide one. Cases in point 
are such streets as the Obispo in Havana, 
the Ouvidor in Rio de Janeiro, the Florida 
in Buenos Ayres, and Winter Street in 
Boston. 

In streets like the Ouvidor and Florida 
vehicular traffic is excluded through the 
day, and the flagged or asphalted pave- 
ments are given over entirely to pedestrians 
that throng them. In the Obispo and the 
Ouvidor the streets are in hot weather cov- 
ered in with awnings from roof to roof. 
These not only afford grateful shade; in a 
measure they give shelter from rain. A 
higher development in the same direction 
are the monumental passages, common in 
many European cities, as in Milan, Turin, 
Paris, Berlin and Leipsic. The celebrated 
Areade in Providence, R. I., has been a 
feature of that city for more than fifty 
years. 

Some of the great office buildings in New 
York and Boston have modifications of this 
arcade idea, with a corresponding bazaar 
like development, as in the Hudson Ter 
minal Buildings in New York and the Old 
South Building in Boston. 

Other elements for a comprehensive de- 
velopment of the sort are suggested by the 
entrances to great shopping establishments 
from the subways in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and in from the 
Washington Street tunnel of the Boston 
transit Still others are the pas- 


one instance 


system. 
sages beneath streets by means of subways 
between sections of a great mercantile es- 
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Berkeley and Church 


These could be crossed by subways with 
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\ natural objection would be the circum 
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nd collection of merchandise and supplies. 
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tile uses the value of this feature is corre- 
spondingly enhanced. A large portion of 
the high-class residential district is now 
rapidly changing to mercantile uses. It 
would be a comparatively easy matter to 
convert these alleys into covered ways in 
the manner here suggested. A compre 
hensive plan for a systematic carrying out 
of the idea might be agreed upon between 
the city government and the property own- 
ers, to be gradually realized, block by block. 
as the change from a residential to a mer- 
cantile character took place. These alleys 
were originally private ways, as a rule, but 
with few exceptions they were taken over 
by the city for hygienic and policing rea- 


sons some vears ago. 
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It is conceivable that in the ways here 
suggested the entire mereantile portions of 
a great city might be honeyecombed with 
foot-passages so that persons might traverse 
it from one end to another in all parts 
without the necessity of once exposing 
themselves to rain or snow. The desirabil- 
ity of a scheme of this sort is not readily 
convineingly evident, even for the merean- 
tile community. Suggestions for such new 
departures commonly meet with all sorts 
of objections on the score of impracticabil 
ity. But could one good object lesson be 
presented it seems likely that the benefits 
would become so apparent as to lead to the 
general adoption of the idea as a feature of 
the better city of the twentieth century. 


How a Board of Trade Maintains Civic 
Enthusiasm 


Those who read in our February issue of 
the way in which the Board of Trade of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., had blocked out the 
civic improvement of that city may have 
wondered how soon the enthusiasm would 
cool down and leave nothing but the life- 
less shell of an organization on paper. The 
following letter, recently received from the 
Secretary of the Board, would seem to 
indicate that a policy of continuous educa- 
tion and inspiration had been adopted, 
which would tend not only to maintain but 
to broaden and deepen the civic interest of 
the members: 

“It is recalled with gratification the pub- 
licity which you have given articles pre- 
pared by representatives of this organiza- 
tion, and you will, I am sure, pardon me if 
I am presuming too much in sending you 
herewith copy of the personnel of a Speakers 
Bureau arranged by a special committee of 
the Grand Rapids Board of Trade and con- 
firmed by our Board of Directors. 

“We think that we are to be congratulated 
on having secured the coéperation of so 
many excellent speakers. Each one of the 
men mentioned (and some of them have 
nation-wide reputations) is an authority on 
the subject assigned him. 

“Grand Rapids is credited with being a 
very well organized town, and our directors 
considered that they could not give better 
evidence of the enterprise and generosity of 


this city than by offering through our 
Speakers Bureau the opportunity for organi- 
zations in other cities to acquire ideas bound 
to be helpful to them. 

“You may be of the opinion that the pub- 
lication of this list in your magazine will 
set a pace for some of our sister organiza- 
tions in the East which they will wish to 
follow; their enterprise in doing so would 
be most commendable.” 


Speakers’ Bureau 


Heber A. Knott (President Grand Rapids 
Board of Trade—-‘‘Board of Trade.” 

W. Millard Palmer (Chairman Committee 
of One Hundred)—‘‘The Committee of One 
Hundred.” 

Clarence A. Cotton (Secretary Grand Rap- 
ids Board of Trade and Secretary-Treasurer 
National Association of Commercial Execu- 
tives)—‘Commercial Organization.” 

Samuel A. Freshney (Secretary-Manager 
Board of Public Works)—‘Municipal House- 
keeping.” 

Carroll F. Sweet (Member Transportation 
Committee)—‘Transportation.” 

Dr. Ralph C. Apted (Member Social Wel- 
fare Committee)—‘The Housing Problem 
and Public Health.” 

Charles M. Wilson (Member Social Wel- 
fare Committee)—‘‘Fire Insurance.” 

John B. Martin (Chairman Municipal Af- 
fairs Committee)—‘Social Service or the 
Story of the Municipal Affairs Committee.” 
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Francis D. Campau (Industrial Agent and 


Attorney Employers Association) Em 
ployer and Employe 
William H. Loomis (Former Grand Chan 
lor Knights of Pytl Member Ce 


nittee of One Hundred) The Fraternity 


Spirit.” 


Mark Nor! (Member Better Governed 
City Committee and Member of School 
Board) The Work of the Public Schools 

Edwin F. Sweet (Former Mayor and Chair 
man Public Improvements Committee) 


Non-partisanship in Municipal Affairs.” 
Andrew Fyfe (Former State Senator) 
Some State Needs.” 


Albert B. Merritt (Chairman Wholesale 


Dealers Committee Member Executive 
Committee Advertisers Club)—‘Advertis 
ing.” 

Charles B Hamilton (Member Local 
rrade Reciprocity Committee)—‘The Art of 
Salesmanship.” 

Walter K lumb (Member Executive 
Committee) Business Systems.” 


Hon Harry D Jewell (Jude Juvenile 
Court and Member Social Welfare Commit- 
tee) “The Child and the State 

Hon. Willis B. Perkins (Judge Circuit 
Court and Member Social Welfare Commit 
tee)—"“The Parole System and the Inde 
terminate Sentence.’ 

Samuel H. Ranck (Librarian Member Pub 
lic Improvements Committee)—‘Libraries 
and the Public.” 

George A. Clapperton (Chairman Commit 
tee on Legislation)—‘Our State Institu 
tions.” 

Charles W. Garfield (President Michigan 
Forestry Association and Vice Chairman 
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Municipal Affairs Committee)—‘Foresta 
tion 

Rey. George H. Birney—“The Citizens Op 
ortunity 

Arthur H Vandenberg (Editor Grand 
Rapids Herald)—“Civic Patriotism.” 


Roger I Wykes (Member Committee on 
Legislation)—‘“Railroad Legislation.” 


Robert D. Graham (Chairman Horticul 
tural Committee)—‘Fruit Culture in West 
rn Michigan.” 

tt. Rev. John N. McCormick (Episcopal 
Bishop of Western Michigan)—‘‘Leadership.’ 

Lee M Hutchins (Member Wholesale 
Dealers Committee) “Commerce and 
Credit.” 

Ernest A. Stowe (Chairman Executive 
Committee, and Editor Michigan Trades- 
man)—"“The Needs and Possibilities of 
Western Michigan.” 

George G. Whitworth (Member Executive 
Committee)—*“ Manufacturing Interests.” 

Edmund W. Booth (Editor Evening Press) 

Good Citizenship.” 

Rt. Rev. Monseigneur Joseph Schrembs 
(Vicar General for the Diocese of Grand 
Rapids and Domestic Prelate to His Holi 
ness The Pope)—‘Man and Ideals.” 

John Ihlder (Secretary Municipal Affairs 
Committee)—‘“Civic Advancement and City 
*lanning.” 

Clay H. Hollister (Vice President Old Na- 
tional Bank)—“Banking.” 

Dr. Collins H. Johnston (Healthier City 
Committee)—“The Milk Problem.” 

Rev. Alfred W. Wishart (Chairman Social 
Welfare Committee)—‘The Religion of 
Democracy.” 




















City Tree Planting 


By T. Glenn Phillips 


Landscape Architect 


Ancient and universal, as is the practice 
of tree planting, the effective use and selec 
tion of trees for street use is a matter very 
little understood. Even with the increase 
of pretention and achievement in the city 
building of modern times, the arrangemeit 
and selection of the trees planted along 
our thoroughfares has not received study 
and attention commensurate with its im- 
portance. This is more true in America 
than in Europe, where the French and 
German city-builders are ahead of us in 
this respect, just as they are in the arehi 
tectural ‘and the engineering design of 
city ways and formal open places. suis 
is due to the fact that nine-tenths of our 
city street design and construction here in 
America is in the hands of untrained men. 
Our planting is almost always the work 
of nurserymen or gardeners, while the ma- 
jority of our road engineers have been 
trained as civil engineers only. 

The only original type of street planting 
which we seemed to have worked out with 
any degree of success in America is the 
planting of native elms along our village 
streets. This was more the result of chance 
than of design. Being familiar with the 
elm as a street tree in the older country, 
our forefathers in New England planted 
these trees along their wide streets and 
village greens. The American elm, which 
is a larger and more beautifully picture- 
esque tree than its English brother, was 
used, and these streets, in the course of a 
century or so, presented a truly magnifi- 
cent sight. The result has been that ever 
since we have sought to reproduce these 
elm-lined New England streets, and even 
as our towns have grown to cities, we have 
followed this custom blindly, never pausing 
to think that conditions became rapidly and 
radically different. Today, although we 
have many beautiful elm-shaded streets, we 
have many more whereon the tree planting 
consists of but broken lines of dead or 


*Report Ne. 1 of the Detroit City Plan and 
Improvement Commission. 


dying elms, since the elm does not take 
kindly to city conditions of pavement, 
smoke, gas, ete. 

Besides the elm, other kinds of trees, 
likewise successful on village or country 
roads, have been experimented with in a 
more or less haphazard way without any 
great success. However, on our boulevards 
and parkways, the trees generally have done 
well; and yet, with this very evident les 
son, that different situations demand dif 
ferent types of tree planting, it is only 
our professional city-builders, and land 
scape architects, who have given the sub 
ject serious consideration. 


Types of Street Planting 

There are three general types of tree 

planting which may be applied to streets: 

(1) The overarching type where trees 

such as the American elm, are used to form 
a canopy over a street. 

(2) The avenue type, where straight 


yr 
formal trees are used, producing vistas. 

(3) The decorative type, where small 
trees are used, forming decorative lines 
along the facades of the buildings. 

The different kinds of streets to which 
these various forms of planting may be 
applied, we will classify roughly into five 
general classes : 

(1) Business streets. 

(2) Streets in business districts, but of 
a special esthetic value in the city plan, 
generally formal avenues. 

(3) Residential streets. 

(4) Parkways and boulevards. 

(5) Outlying roads of approach. Subur 
ban or country roads. 

In each of these clases, the tree planting 
should be influenced by the nature of the 
streets, the effect desired and the possibil- 
ities of trees under the existing conditions. 


Business Streets 
In streets of this class space is limited 
and traffie large, and as a result the whole 
surface of the street is paved. The build- 
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merous other examples, both in America 
and Europe. 


Residential Streets 


On streets of the third class we hav 
greatly changed conditions and much more 
freedom in the use of our trees. Uniform- 
ity is not so essential. That is, while the tree 
lines must be continuous and symmetrical 
with respect to the street itself, the kind 
and size of tree to be used permit varia- 
tion. Especially should the planting of 
nearby streets differ from each other, noth- 
ing being so monotonous, especially in flat 
cities like Detroit, as street after street 
with long stretching lines of absolutely 
similar trees. This is especially noticeable 
when trees with little or no character and 
dignity, such as Carolina poplar, soft maple 
eatalpa, ete., are used. 

Detroit, in common with many cities of 
the west and the middle west, suffers from 
a severe attack of Carolina poplaritis. The 
cheapness and quick-growing qualities of 
this tree have brought it into undeserved 
favor, just as similar conditions have 
brought the soft maple and the cottonwood 
into favor in the irrigated cities. There 
are people who consider the Carolina pop- 
lar a first-class street tree, but aside from 
the monotonous and rather gloomy expres- 
sion, its short-lived qualities and dense, 
damp shade are against it. Fortunately, 
it is its own antidote, and fifteen years or 
so removes it. For quick results this tree 
has its use, and may often be planted for 
immediate effect, while slower-growing 
trees are maturing. When planted alone 
its cheapness is a false consideration, for 
having to be replaced in a short period of 
vears, the final cost is greater than that 
of more enduring trees. 

On resident streets the elm really comes 
to its own and is an ideal tree for such 
use. Here the streets are sufficiently wide. 
or should be, and the buildings sufficiently 
low, so that the shade of the trees being 
carried above allows the free circulation ot 
air and light beneath the foliage. Other 
trees advisable for such streets are the 
Norway and hard maples, Oriental plane, 
red, black and nin oaks, thornless locust, 
English elm, linden and like trees. 


Parkways and Boulevards 


Just as the chief element in class one 
is utilitarian, so here the main considera- 


tion is aesthetic. The conditions of growth 
being of the best, any tree which is desired 
may be grown successfully. From the point 
of design, these boulevards or parkways 
are either formal or informal and the tree 
planting evidently must correspond. For 
the formal types, the trees, besides being 
regular in arrangement, should be more or 
less formal in character, while for the 
naturalistic roadways, an informal group- 
ing is logical. In the latter case, the trees 
may be used either singly or in clumps, 
and in such planting, the failure of one 
or more trees in no way injures the de- 
sign, nor does the presence of small trees 
or younger trees growing to replace older 
ones, detract. Such informality rather in- 
creases this picturesque type of beauty. 

It has been advocated by some experts 
that this informal planting should be ap- 
plied to formal streets and avenues, but 
such treatment is absolutely contrary to 
the expression of a formal street or avenue, 
and cannot be seriously considered in con- 
nection with good design. 

Among the suitable trees for boulevard 
use in this climate are: the American or 
English elm, the American and European 
beeches; Norway and hard maples, locust, 
tulip, red, black, scarlet, pin and white 
oaks, hawthornes, white, river and black 
birches, etc. 

In addition to the regular park areas of 
a city, the reservations which are rapidly 
becoming a prominent part of our city park 
systems may be mentioned here. In such 
reservations, tree preservation or produc- 
tion is the chief or only activity and with 
the rapid passing of our forests, these res- 
ervations seem to be the only places easily 
accessible to the bulk of our citizens, where 
an example of our American forests, orig- 
inally our heritage, may be preserved for 
our descendants. 

There are often areas in the vicinity of 
a city not at present containing elements 
of woodland scenery, which might be se- 
cured and by scientific forestry made to 
produce forest conditions. Such areas may 
be found in river fronts, swamps, barrens 
and stretches of abandoned land where 
shrub growth has replaced forest. Besides 
the park value of such woodland scenery 
and the preservation of a small remnant 
of our forests for posterity, the utilitarian 
value of an annual tree crop, which scien- 
tific forestry could produce on such an 
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area, is a consideration which the rapid 
diminution of our forests makes worth 
while. 


Outlying Roads of Approach 


Under this class we may group all our 
outlying city ways, both suburban and 
country roads, on those which in the course 
of time will in all reasonable probability 
become residence portions, the planting 
should be such as for residential streets, 
so that well established plantations of 
trees suitable to city conditions may be at 
hand when the home builders arrive. 

For those roads, however, which are, and 
obviously will remain country roads to the 
end of the chapter, the planting should be 
suggested by that natural type commonly 
found along country roadsides. This is a 
picturesque grouping of the trees with an 
undergrowth of shrubs and wild flowers. 
Roads treated in this manner may be made 


a valuable adjunct to the park system of 
a city. 

Where treeless roads are to be planted 
for the first time, immediate effects may 
be secured by using quick-growing trees 
as nurses, while slower-growing trees are 
maturing. Oaks are among the best for 
permanent trees on account of their hardi- 
hood, beauty and great age. Elms, maples, 
birches, beeches, pines and hemlocks may 
also be used. Elms need much greater 
attention than the others to hold their own 
against the attack of insects. 

Planting along these roads might also be 
done with utilitarian ends in view, as men- 
tioned above, in connection with reserva- 
tions. Two or more rows containing trees 
of different ages, alternately planted, may 
be employed, the mature trees being re- 
moved for use, from time to time, and 
their places taken by the younger trees. 

(To be continued.) 





The Power of a United Civic Spirit 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Brooklyn League expresses a broad and 
definite civic work. It is attractively illus- 
trated with portraits of men prominent in 
bringing the taxpayer and the city official 
in closer touch, and with views of city 
buildings, parks, aqueduct construction, the 
work of the fire department, fixtures for 
street lighting, and other matters of interest 
to all citizens of New York. 

We believe this report will be found sug- 
gestive to other large cities. With its 
affiliated bodies the League stands for all 
that will make its city a better place to live 
in. Its purpose is non-political, non-par- 
tisan. It shows what can be accomplished 
by a united spirit among active civie work- 
ers, and its reports of officers and commit- 
tees give definite recommendations to the 





municipal government and sum up the re- 
forms accomplished and the policies ad- 
vocated, which bear upon every phase of thie 
citizen’s life. 

In recommending a new type of high 
school, each with commercial, industrial and 
academic departments, instead of the pres- 
ent special schools in widely separated lo- 
calities, the report maintains that such a 
school would become the educational center 
for its section of the city, to which a branch 
public library and other educational build- 
ings might from time to time be added, and 
also makes the point that “this plan affords 
an opportunity for using a single gymna- 
sium plant and athletic field, with the possi- 
bility of extending the privileges of this 
equipment in the evening to the people of 
the neighborhood.” 
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The Planning of Undeveloped City Areas’ 


By Nelson P. Lewis 


Chief Engineer Board of Estimate and Apportionment, New York City 


Diagonal Streets 

A characteristic feature of most Ameri- 
can cities is the lack of important diagonal 
streets leading to some definite point of 
interest. These diagonals need not be long, 
or if they are they need not be straight 
for their entire distance, but different sec- 
tions of them should as a rule be free from 
deflections, and where deflections do occur 
in their alignment, there should be an ap- 
parent reason for each such change in di- 
rection, which should also occur wherever 
possible at a point where other streets 
intersect, so that there shall be a series 
of foci, or points of interest, throughout 
the city. This is the charm of Washington 
and Paris. One may follow any one of 
the numerous diagonal streets in either of 
these capitals and be quite sure of reach- 
ing some point of interest. A city plan 
which lacks these characteristics almost 





* From a paper read at the Second Confer- 
ence on City Planning and Congestion of 
Population 


necessarily lacks proper sites for publ 
other important buildings or monuments 
While, as already stated, it s oiten 1m 
possible to correct mistakes of planning 
within practicable limits of expense, ther 
are few cities where conditions cannot be 
greatly improved without an expenditure 
which will fail ultimately to justify itself 
Annexed Districts 
In most American cities whose growtl 


| Wil 


has been conspicuous it will be found that 


additions have from time to time been 
made by extension of the city limits or by 
consolidation with other cities. Frequently 
these additions have already been exploited 
by the suburban developer; streets have 
been laid out and certain improvements 
have been made. They are often so limited 
in area that it is difficult to do anything 
but extend the already established city plan 
over them or accept the street lines which 
may have been adopted by the village or 


town authorities or fixed by the real estat 
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( ' ti ! traversed 
e bee established 
| natural 
hes I are th 
g tra ition lines sucl 
is nd they could, and 
\ 1 be t Say they ld, be made 
the t g¢ features of the city plan. 
The venerally of the ordinary country 
road that is, three o1 r rods, and 
( two rods. This width will 
tot nadequate to the important part 
h they s 1 play the timate city 
but the ire sually allowed to re- 
mair ntil they have been so built up as 
ike widening very expensive. 
| makil plan for the annexed terri- 
tor t w be found that mn most cases 
the street system of the ler city is ex- 


te ded ove! the new additix hn, or the crude 


eet ns of the several villages and 
towns which have been absorbed by the 
greater cit re prolonged until the differ- 
ent layouts meet in a confusion of unre- 
lated street lines without system or sym 
metry Then, in order to make the plans 


street will 
abut, but 
its existence. 
In other words, the plan of the 


likely that a 


ipon which they can 


fit together, it is 


which has no other reason for 
] annexed 


territory is the result of an attempt to 
the old city plan or 


the plans of existing centers of population, 


eniarge and 


expand 


with no effort to study the problem as a 
whole or to grasp the possibilities of the 


territory as an integral part of a city. 
What. the 


procedure? Do we first 


method of 


need an 


then, is logical 
accurate 
topographical map of the entire area? This 
and 
the 
writer, could be expended to better advan- 


e. Let us 


extel sive, 


involves a large expenditure of time 


money which, in the j 


idgment of 
tag assume that the unmapped 
as in the ease of those 
the City of New York 
at the time of consolidation. The first 
necessary to do is to be 


able to determine the 


areas are 


added t 


thing which it is 


ve position oT 





the erent parts < f the new territory and 
t lifferent existing highways with respect 
the remaining portions. This can only 


lone bv triangulation, which will es- 
h points whose precise relative posi- 


| be known, these points being, say, 


than 2,000 feet or more than 5,000 
feet apart. It will then be possible to pro 
th our mapping and planning in 
separated sections of the new terri- 
t positive knowledge of the rela- 


will estab- 


which we 


the street lines which we 
to those 
another. 


are 


t iy de wn in 
The Development of Existing Roads 


next thing which will demand our 


he system of existing roads. 
There was, and is, a good reason for these 
be excessive in 
some places, but it is probable that their 


sacrificed 


Their grades may 


has been for 


alignment easy 
grades at the time when they were laid 


it, when improved roads were almost un- 
known and heavily laden vehicles were ob- 
liged to avoid grades. These 
should skeleton of 
street 


excessive 
the 
system. In 


roads form 


our 
cases it 
necessary to straighten them, and 
them, but wherever 
possible the new lines should be parallel 
with the old that the old 
may become a part of the new street with 
as litle disturbance as possible and with- 
out sacrificing the trees. What width shall 
these old roads 
become the principal arteries of our city? 
In the judgment they should in 
most not less than hundred 
feet in width, and in some instances even 
wider. It is this 
time to the subdivision of the 
to exceed hundred 
feet in width, but if the old road was fortu- 
nate enough to have good shade trees, the 


iture 
will be 


in all cases to 


many 
widen 


roads 


ones, SO 


we give to which are to 
writer’s 
eases be one 
unnecessary for us at 
determine 
streets which 


are one 


original highway ean probably be preserved 
for pleasure driving, while another section 
for railroad tracks, and, 
perhaps, still another for automobiles, with 
adequate sidewalk spaces. Such arrange- 
ment for the separation of different kinds 
of traffic will require a total width of about 
150 feet or even more. 


These old 


can be reserved 


roads which we are making 


the basis of our city plan may have been 
nearly parallel with each other or they may 
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have been approximately radial, while the 

cross connections may have been infrequent 

or unimproved, but these cross connections 
i 


vill be a necessary feature of the final city 
plan which we have in view. They must 
therefore be carefully considered. They 
should be straight between the parallel or 
radial highways wherever possible and 
should join them at points where there are 
detlections. At these intersections there 
ean well be an enlargement of the street 
area, creating plazas or spaces which will 
be available for a fountain, a monument, 
or some other decorative feature. 

As soon as this system can be determined, 
the property required for the new streets, 
which we might, perhaps, call boulevards, 
The cost of this ae- 
quisition could properly be assessed upon 
the entire territory which will be developed 
by it, as the benefit will not be merely local, 
but their establishment will be the first 
step toward the development of the entire 
suburban area. If the whole system of 


should | e acquired, 


arterial streets could be acquired under a 
single condemnation proceeding, it would 
be most advantageous. 


Uniformity Not Always Desirable 


When these controlling streets shall have 
been definitely determined, we need not 
worry about the details of filling in the 
spaces between them. Our city plan is 
Whether it would be advan 


tageous to have the intervening spaces 


fairly safe. 


treated in a uniform or conventional man 
ner, is questionable. It is doubtful whether 
a regular plan is even desirable. Is Wash 
ington more beautiful than Paris simply 
because its great system of boulevards is 
superimposed upon a_ rectangular street 
system? To one who is studying the city 
merely as a plan, this might seem desirable, 
but the interest of the average citizen is 
not in the map; it is in the street system 
itself, and it might be preferable to allow 
these various subdivisions to develop along 
lines of least resistance, without exercising 
too much control over them. In fact, if 
the treatment of these different sections 
varies, a more pleasing result may be at- 
tained. Here, where the topography sug- 
gests it a serpentine system of streets may 
be laid out; there, a generous depth of 
lots, with space for gardens and ornamental 
planting, may be provided; here, again, w 


may tind a group of narrower streets com- 


pactly built up with secluded courts and 
with small houses tront gz ul i little 
plot of grass or shrubbery. Agreeable sur- 
prises May await us in strolling through 
these various sections, whil short walk 
in any direction will bring us t re t 
the system of thoroughfares where the 
tr: the business and the amusements 
ft the great city will be nd | 
these s ns takes on a distinctive 
cter, the neighboring districts ( 
stimulated to try and establis 

t thelr 

It ( tempt to establis 
cut and dried standard for all parts 
Pred cit t = more tl il | cely that é 
will tind that we have “leveled downwar 


In all large cities the individual is likely 
to be lost, the neighborhood feeling is un- 
able to survive. It is frequently held that 
this neighborhood feeling is an evidence 
of provincialism, that it is inconsistent with 
the development of a great city and belongs 
only to the small town. This may be true 
if we leave the city as a whole to develop 
as an unrelated group of neighborhoods, 
for a comprehensive plan cannot be evolved 
by a town meeting, a Civic association or a 
group of! them. The creation of sue 
plan needs a strong hand and a central 
authority which will be in large degre 
regardless of unimportant local interests 
But, the general scheme once established 
by a system of thoroughfares such as has 
been outlined, the writer believes that 

great degree of latitude should be allowed 
the neighborhoods and the individual de 
velopers, so long as the street lines and 
grades they wish to establish are not in 
consistent with publie convenience, with an 
abundance of light and air, with a rational 
and economical drainage system, and wit] 


good sanitary conditions 
Planning for Parks and Playgrounds 


No reference has vet been made to 
system of parks and playgro inds, and the 
place which such a system should have 
the city plan. This omission was inte 
tional, as the writer does not believe that 
a park system should be a mere incident in 
the plan of a city. The policy of most 
f 


of our cities, and with few exceptions this 


I 


poliey is especially notable in New York, 


has been to defer the selection of park sites 
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Minor Civic Centers 


territory such as we have been con 


dering it may be useless to speak of the 


grouping of public buildings, for the im- 


portant municipal centers will have already 


established and will not be moved. 

ere are, however, minor public buildings, 
as schools, libraries, public baths and 

rt stations, police stations and fire 

ses, for which provision must be made, 

| it would be most desirable to set aside 
here and there what might be termed 
inicipal blocks,’ upon which buildings 
this kind could be grouped in a very 


é e manner. Our park areas and our 
“municipal blocks” should be acquired at as 


early a date as possible. It is often very 


ficult to justify a public expenditure in 
dvance of actual needs when so many 


demands are being made for urgent muni- 


cipal improvements in the older portions of 


the city, but a little foresight in this re- 
spect would undobutedly save many times 
the sums which will inevitably be required 
o eorrect mistakes owing to lack of fore- 
ight in making provision for what is sure 
to be required some day. The writer knows 
of no instance of the formulation and exe- 
cution of a policy such as has been out- 
lined, but it appears to be so reasonable 
and logical that it is a matter of surprise 
that the problem of making a city plan 


has never been undertaken in this manner 





New York Conference of Mayors 


At the conference held at Schenectady 
and attended by more than 200 mayors and 
other officials of 42 New York municipali- 
ties, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Administrative Recommendations 


RESOLVED: That the Mayors and other 


official delegates of the 42 cities here rep- 
resented urge upon all municipal authori 
ties throughout the state the following ad- 
ministrative measures and pledge them- 
selves to endeavor to secure their adoption 
in their respective localities: 

1. To secure for municipal health au- 
thorities appropriations from the municipal 
resources more nearly comparable to the 
importance of the work imposed upon them 
by statute, by the development of sanitary 
science, and by the demands of public 
opinion. 

2. To secure for the position of health 
officer such compensation and such tenure 
of office and such complete control of the 
departmental work, independent of his poli- 
tical views and affiliations, and indepen- 
dent of political changes in the administra- 
tion of the municipality, as will attract the 
most competent physician, especially quali- 
fied by experience and study of sanitary 
science, and retain him in office during 
good behavior and efficient service. 

3. To secure prompt and complete com- 
pliance with all the provisions of the Tuber- 
culosis Law of 1908, including a complete 
register of causes of tuberculosis thréugh 
the co-operation of the medical profession; 
the thorough disinfection, cleansing or reno- 
vation of premises left vacant by the death 
or removal of tuberculosis patients; and 
the efficient and sanitary oversight either 
by the attending physician or by the health 
officer of all households in which tuber- 
culosis exists. 

4. To establish in each municipality, 
preferably under the direct control of the 
health department, at least one free tuber- 
culosis dispensary, with one or more visit- 
ing nurses and with supplies and facilities 
for the care, treatment and cure of tuber- 
culosis patients. 

5. To aid in securing hospital provision 
for persons having tuberculosis, preferably 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
laws of 1909 authorizing the establishment 
of county hospitals or, in the event that a 
county hospital cannot be secured, under 
direct municipal control to the end that 
the hope “No uncared for tuberculosis in 
1915” may become a fact. 

6. To provide such playgrounds and rec- 
reation facilities as will permit and encour- 
age every child and adult to secure out of 


door recreation and exercise suitable to 
his needs 

7. To protect the supplies of food of 
fered for public sale from contamination, 
and to prevent the sale of adulterated, de- 
cayed or otherwise unfit articles of food. 

8. To secure a healthful and adequate 
water supply. 


Legislative Recommendations 


RESOLVED, that this Conference recom- 
mend to the Legislature of 1911 the enact- 
ment of legislation on the following sub- 
jects 

1. Protecting health officers from _ re- 
moval except for cause 

2. A housing law for all cities which 
will define certain minimum standards of 
sanitation, reserving to each municipality 
the right to regulate details not inconsist- 
ent with essentials established by the State. 

3. Requiring medical inspection of school 
children and defining the manner and defi- 
nitely locating the responsibility for such 
medical inspection. 


Miscellaneous Recommendations 


RESOLVED, that the Conference of 
Mayors of the Cities in New York State, 
held at Schenectady, N. Y., June 23 and 
24, 1910 to discuss municipal health prob- 
lems, respectfully petitions the Congress of 
the United States to enact such legislation 
as may coodrdinate more effectively the 
branches of the Federal government now 
dealing with public health and may so 
extend those functions as to provide the 
leadership, stimulus and educational guid- 
ance now sorely needed by the health work- 
ers of cities and of states. 

RESOLVED, that we recommend the es 
tablishment by the leading educational in 
stitutions in the state of special courses 
of training for health officers. 

RESOLVED, that we recommend to all 
employers of labor a study of modern sani 
tary appliances and facilities affecting the 
health and safety of employees, and that 
all such employers be urged to bear con 
stantly in mind, as one of the most impor 
tant factors in industrial progress, the con 
servation of the health and strength of their 
employees. 

The Conference also commended the work 
of the State Department of Health. It 
resolved to hold annual meetings, and ap 
pointed a committee to arrange for the next 
meeting at Poughkeepsie. That meeting 
will be devoted largely to a consideration 
of the essential framework of municipal 
government. 
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Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Another Clean-Up 

The prevalence of the clean-up epidemic, 
ioned in this department, 1s 
interesting examples ot 
id methods of A brief state 
ment from the New Century Club, a 
: West Point, Mississippi, 
“April 27 the club held 
Clean-Up Day. Through the 
of the mayor, health officer and 


Turnishing many 


we rk, 


club 
follows: 
ts annual 
ooperation 
colored preachers, the city was systemat- 
ically cleaned in every district, 


offe red to 


lecting the largest trash piles, citizens hav 


and prizes 
were the school children for col- 
ing been requested to burn all trash pos- 
sible. Wagons were busy all day collecting 
the edge of and the 
various committees worked most faithfully.” 


trash put on streets, 


This shows one method, at least, of put- 
But it must 
must be in a 


premium on rubbish. 
be noted that the rubbish 
certain place, and that one of the conditions 
is that it The 
idea, good if properly used, must not be 


ting a 


is to be removed at once. 
allowed to encourage special accumulations 
of rubbish for prize 
nubbish properly belongs to oblivion, and 


winning purposes 
the sooner it is thither consigned the better 
for all concerned. 

In this 
Echo offers 
has had 


afterwards 


Pa., 
Ligonier 
a clean-up day, and some time 
the fathers tour 
of inspection to see whether things were 
In the main they 

certain citizens 
pe rhaps they 
for another clean-up day. 


the Ligonier, 


advice. 


connection 
some good 
town made a 
being kept cleaned up. 
but 
forget -or 


were satisfacti ry, 


seemed to were 
making ready 
Says the Echo: “A few are again begin- 
throw rubbish into the alleys. It 
is to be hoped that all of these things wil! 
be properly cared for. It is much easier 
to do our part in observing all such matters 
than we think. Let us do our best to keep 
our town clean, healthy and beautiful. <A 
little care and a little attention day by dav 
will accomplish much good, if all do their 
the matter. Think about it 


ning to 


part in and 


[142] 


do, “iest vou torget, 


Re- 
is the ‘little foxes that sporl 
is the forgetting and the 


lest you forget.’ 
member that it 
the vines’; so it 
little neglects that finally cause the big 
things of life that annoy and perplex us 

id lead us into trouble. The same is true 
Just a little 
attention every day by everybody and it is 
accomplished and it will become a habit, 
and we will then be surprised at how easy 
it is done. Clean up, keep clean every day 
and be beautiful.” 


keeping our town clean. 


we 
A Contagion Doing Away with the M.D. 


The following is quoted verbatim and 
credited in full because this department 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statis- 
tics: 

IS CONTAGIOUS.” 


“CIVIC PRIDE 


“Centre Street, East Mauch Chunk, resi- 
dents are exemplifying that civie pride is 
Dr. J. E. Waaser was the first 
to catch it, three or four weeks ago, and 
he had it bad. He scraped from six to eight 
inches of black mud from off the street in 
front of his house and had it hauled away, 
Hon. Laird H. Bar- 
ber, on the same street, got it next, and 
this morning Quinton Stemler and Chas. 
E. Losier got in line. Result: Centre 
Street, Second to Third, looks fine. 
and the signs indicate that by next week 
everybody on Centre Street will begin clean- 
ing up all the way out to Fairview Jill. 
There is nothing like having a little pride 
in the appearance of the street in front of 
your own home.” This is from the Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., News, of June 25, 1910. 

The statistical aspect of which we are 
afraid is the “six to eight inches of black 
mud from off the Did such a 
condition actually exist on paved streets 
it would mean a most lucrative business 
for doctors and to the credit of the profes- 
it be noted that a doctor started 
“Six to 
streets! 


contagious. 


at his own expense. 


from 


streets.” 


sion let 
the movement for improvement. 
black mud” on 


eight inches of 
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Think of it! Think of its possibilities in 
tetanus and zymotic diseases! Then think 
of a contagion that will remove it, and at 
the same time do away with the need of a 
doctor! Truly a new form of contagion. 
Sut it will work. It has often worked. 
Good is more contagious than bad. tne 
healthful is more contagious than the un- 
healthful, or the world would have per- 
ished long ago. 


Can’t you start a contagion in your town / 


o% 
Signboards Again 


Mention was made in this department for 
May of the very persistent move being 
made in Massachusetts, by certain hotel and 
garage owners, towards making it possible 
to advertise in the highways and, to this 
end, for taking away from the people the 
right to remove such advertising which had 
been illegally placed within the highway. 
The contest was a long one. A _ peculiar 
advantage was held by those who would 
use the highways for such a purpose because 
their chief spokesman, also one of the chief 
offenders, was president of the Massachu- 
setts Senate. 

It came out, however, that the offenders 
had not only illegally posted their advertis- 
ing in the highways, but that they had 
often used for this purpose the posts erected 
by the public authorities, going so far in 
some instances as to remove the official 
street or direction sign and substituting a 
direction and advertising sign. These facts 
did not conciliate the public, and near the 
end of the session the bill was withdrawn, 
and a resolve referring the question to the 
Highway Commission was substituted. The 
writing on the wall became so plain that 
the supporters of the measure saw definite 
defeat and, after an effort lasting more 
than four months, the shift was made to 
save their faces. This means that the fight 
is to be earried into the session of 1911 
unless the Highway Commission definitely 
disappoints the hopes of the enemies of the 
highways. It will have to do this or dis- 
appoint the hopes of a far larger number 
of people who are disposed to banish ad- 
vertising from within the highways. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that the town of Lancaster, Mass., 
has a by-law reading: “No person shall, 
except in the performance of some duty 
imposed by law, post up, or affix, in any 
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manner, any bill, placard, advertisement 
or notice, either written or printed, upon 
any building, structure, « 


r object of any 
kind whatever, within the limits of any 
road, street, highway or public ground in 
the town.” 

The etforts of the advertisers is only an 
episode, surely a helpful one, in the move 
ment for the protection of the highways. 
They are persistent, so are those who do 
not agree with them. It is only a question 
of time when every state and town will have 
fully enforeed laws similar to those of 
Massachusetts and Lancaster. 

oe 
More Help from City to Town 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., Board of 
Trade has a Committee on the ¢ ity’s Neigh- 
bors which is giving attention to the rela- 
tions of the city with the neighboring 
towns. It has, to this end, held conferences 
with the Good Roads Commission of the 
state with a view to improving the roads 
connecting Grand Rapids with its tributary 
towns. The Committee, in furtherance of 
its work, has sent to the Commission a 
letter outlining its views. This letter, in 
brief, makes clear: 

“That the Committee respectfully urges 
the Commissioners to consider the emplovy- 
ment of an experienced and trained road 
maker to have supervision, under the Com- 
mission, of all good road work in the dis- 
trict or, if this prove impracticable, that 
they seek some competent and trained road- 
maker whose advice shall be asked in writ- 
ing before the improvement of any stretch 
of highway is begun; the request and 
answer to be preserved among the records 
of the Commission. 

“The discussion at the conference showed 
that mistakes in judgment, due to inex- 
perience, have resulted in a very consider- 
able waste of money. As it is probable 
that there will be frequent changes in the 
personnel of the Commission, new and in- 
experienced men taking the places of pres- 
ent members, it seems to the Committee 
that the employment of an experienced 
general superintendent or of a consulting 
roadmaker would be a measure of economy. 

“That the Committee urges the Commis- 
sion to try in every case to build roads 
which will earn a state reward. 

“That the Committee urges the Commis- 
sion to apportion a certain percentage of 
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its annual budget for the purpose of keep- 
ing its roads in a constant state of repair, 
as it would seem to be false economy to 
spend money to improve our highways and 
then permit them to begin deteriorating 
immediately. 

“That the Committee urges the Commis- 
sion to place signs along the improved high- 
wavs asking drivers not to follow the tracks 
of preceding vehicles, thus doing something 
to avoid the making of ruts. ’ . 

“The Committee asks the Commission to 
keep detailed records of its work; for in- 
stance, a map of the district showing what 
sections of highway have been improved,” 
the date of the improvement, the cost and 
the cost of repairs each year. 

Finally, the Committee urged efforts for 
larger appropriations so that more roads 
might be put and kept in good condition. 

When our cities all learn to reach out 
in this way and help to solve the problems 
of their tributary towns, both cities and 
towns will be benefited. There is appear- 
ing above the horizon a new era of coépera- 
tion along such lines. 


wwe 

Pekin Parking Up 

The Park Board of Pekin, Il., recently 
voted to purchase what is known as the 
Bemis property, an old site beautifully lo- 
eated on the river, but long an evesore 
because it has been allowed to fall into 
decay. The plan is to improve and beautify 
the tract so as to bring out all the natural 
advantages and hold it as a permanent 
park. As a result of this action on the part 
of the Park Board no less than three other 
sites are being urged for purchase by peo- 
ple in their respective localities. The north 
side people want what is known as the Block 
place, and they have petitioned for its pur 
chase. The Park Board is considering a 
triangular strip between Court Street and 
Park Avenue, which is needed to develop 
a proper entrance to Mineral Springs Park 
from the south. In the northeastern section 
the residents are now preparing a petition 
urging the purchase of a strip, already 
adorned by a fountain given by Mayor Con- 
zelman. This is located at Henrietta and 
Eighth Streets, and the people of the sec- 
tion urge its purchase that they may be 
provided for. 

The Park Board is taking a genuine in- 
terest in the movement, and the Pekin Im- 
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provement Association is ably seconding all 
that is done, and aiding in the development 
of public opinion in support of the desired 
ends. Pekin hopes soon to have a fair park 
area, and to bring about proper development 
as rapidly as means may be secured. 
2) 

A Fourth Reform to the Uttermost 

As this is written Massachusetts is just 
recovering from her surprise over the Fourth 
of 1910, the first of the kind. It was inter- 
esting because of its origin, its development 
and its universality. Reforms usually 
start in large places. This one started 
everywhere in Massachusetts, and was as 
effective in the most remote towns and vil- 
lages as in Boston or any of the larger 
cities. 

Public opinion has been rapidly devel- 
oping for some time. The manufacturer 
of a cheap revolver thought he could use 
this opinion, ride on the wave of reform, 
and reap golden shekels. He introduced a 
bill to prohibit the sale of the deadly toy 
blank cartridge pistol. This pistol is a dan- 
gerous thing in any hands. Its sale ought 
not to be allowed. His $1.25 revolvers were 
much more safe. 

The committee to which the bill was re- 
ferred liked the bill as far as it went, 
liked the petition under which it was intro- 
duced, because it would enable the bill to 
be broadened, and went to work. The peti- 
tioner saw the drift of things, and tried to 
withdraw his bill. But the committee liked 
it, and a bill may not be withdrawn without 
the consent of the committee. 

Able lawyers were employed by the fire- 
arms and fireworks people, but the people 
were awake, and for once a stampede worked 
nothing but good. <A _ bill was passed, 
against all opposition, which prohibits the 
sale, anywhere in Massachusetts, of toy 
blank cartridge pistols, blank cartridges, 
firecrackers more than two inches long. 

The Fourth came. The night before was 
like none ever seen. It was quiet, livable, 
sane, pleasant. The writer took a trip 
through two towns and two large cities, 
and saw nothing to be condemned. 

And the Fourth itself was everywhere a 
great day. Such floats were never seen. 
such games, such fireworks, sueh community 
doings, such a real celebration—safe, sane, 
satisfying. The toll of death has worked 
its reward. Massachusetts will never return 
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to its old way. And in it all it did not, as 
is so commonly done, forget its towns and 
villages. 


Lynnfield Center League 

To help each other to promote the wel- 
fare of our community by the maintenance 
of sucl: a comprehensive organization that 
it shall be to the interest of every man 
and woman in Lynnfield Center to become 
a member is, in. short, the purpose for 
which the people of this Massachusetts vil- 
lage have organized. The activities are 
grouped into the three main heads of civic, 
social and literary. 

The League made a good start by doing 
things from the very beginning. In a year 
it brought about a new electric light serv- 
ice, an improved train service, has estab- 
lished a tennis court and will add others, 
is offering prizes for the best front yards 
(which has already worked a transforma- 
tion in the appearance of things) and is 
working for an improved telephone service. 

Preliminary to the annual town meeting 
in the spring the civic department sent 
out the following: 

“WHAT DO YOU NEED? 

“What does Lynfield Center and South 
Lynnfield need? 

“For what do you want the money now 
in the League treasury spent? 

“What town officers do you want elected? 

“What do you want put in the town war- 
rant? 

“Come. Town Hall, League night, Feb- 
ruary 15. 

“Come and hear these problems discussed 
and take part in the discussion.” 

The League then prepared nomination 
papers and the results may be easily 
guessed, for the village is joining the 
League. It is only a village and yet there 
are 225 league members and others are 
coming in daily. Every member is a mem- 
bership committee. The dues are only 
twenty-five cents. 

For June 17 a rousing Old Home Day 
was planned. Five public buildings were 
decorated, also fifteen or more places of 
business and homes, all by professional dec- 
orators. Many places were privately deco- 
rated. The electric light service decorated 
and illuminated the common throughout 
the week, the Town Hall was illuminated, 


flags and bunting were everywhere, lawns 
and shrubbery were put in Sunday trim, 
the whole town was made ready. A special 
League service was held in one of the 
churches, and there was a real community 
attendance. The day, when it came, was a 
success. The morning was given over to 
visiting among old friends and former resi- 
dents, the afternoon t 


a wide range of 
sports and the evening to a supper, an 
address and a concert. 

There are many plans for future activi- 
ties. Thus is another village developing 
a real community consciousness, which 
means that its people are coming to be will- 
ing to do their own work for themselves 
instead of leaving it to a political clique 
to 40 the people for the clique. Others 
need this spirit and all can have it if they 
will. 

ot 
Importuning for the Public Good 


A young man of Freeport, IIll., has a cam- 
era and a sense of fitness—a good combina- 
tion. For some time the young man has 
been annoyed by the appearance of a build- 
ing in the business portion of Stephenson 
Street, which, besides being ugly through 
neglect, has recently been covered with cir- 
cus posters, with all their blare and hideous- 
ness. The Freeport young man has inge- 
nuity, too. Every day since the posters 
appeared the owner has been the recipient 
of a picture postal of his building. The 
public has been cognizant of the presence 
of the eyesore. It now knows of the move 
made by the young man, and there is a 
general hope that the daily sight of hia 
hideous property may convert the owner to 
civie decency. 

Here is a good suggestion for other places 
where flagrant violations of good taste oc- 
cur. The papers could help by publishing 
such pictures. This has been tried with 
good results. It was done in Seattle, small 
reproductions being used in the first in- 
stance. The offenders generally cleaned up. 
Those who did not were approached by a 
representative of the paper, to whom they 
generally said they didn’t care. ‘‘Well,” 
replied the representative, “if you don’t 
mind that you will not care if we reproduce 
a half-page picture so it will show up bet- 
ter?” To this the usual answer was, “Oh 
h—l, no, I don’t want you to do that. T’ll 
clean it up.” 


























Gleanings 


Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


A New English Quarterly 

The July issue of the Town Plannin: 
Revie s admirable in appearance and 
nterest 

Its leading articles are on Liverpool. 
The first, by Pro. Adshead, of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, gives a preliminary sur- 
vey of Liverpool with some suggestions for 
remodelling its central area. Here is pre- 
sented a forcible illustration of a city 
without a plan which has developed 


pool are comparable to those in St. Louis, 
and the example of the latter city is stim- 
ulating in its eagerness for a definite plan. 
ine city of Liverpool lies along an estuary 
of the river Mersey. From the business 
center the main streets diverge like radii 
running out into the suburbs. A number 
of important streets cross these, parallel 
with the river, the cross streets further out 
being somewhat curved. This circular 
plan is a natural growth, and there seems 











‘without considering the parts in reter 
ence to the whole.” With the develop- 
ng of a city its different parts must 
rtionately. “As the cen- 
tral districts are hemmed in on all sides, a 
process of adoption and absorption must 
necessarily subvene. It is this method 

adoption and absorption, dependent on 
the capabilities of the plan, wherein lies 
the consistent development or malformation 
of the plan.” Changes in the use of build- 
ings are continually taking place. One 
make 
room for another. If streets can be ex- 


class of inhabitants is driven out to 


tended to accommodate this spreading out, 
it is well; but where streets end suddenly 
or important buildings block the extension, 
congestion of population follows, or an ir 
regular city growth. 


The eonditions of obstruction in Liver- 
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MENLOVE AVENUE, LIVERPOOL 





to be no good reason why it should be 
changed. But increasing traffic must be 
provided for; it passes both north and south 
parallel to the docks, and east and west 
from and to the river. There is also a 
great deal of traffic on the radial roads, 
which of necessity passes through the cen- 
ter of the city, although not intended for 
it. To meet these difficulties streets have 
been widened and new ones made. But 
still more aid is to be given by a new 
surrounding boulevard, described in the 
second article on Liverpool, by Mr. John 
A. Brodie, City Engineer: 

“With a view to providing an outside 
road connecting up to various main ap- 
proach roads, the course of a main cir- 
cumferential road, approximately three 
miles from the business center of the city, 
has been mapped out ‘ passing 
through districts which are likely to be 


a’ 








THE 


developed for building purposes at an 
early date. By using this road it will be 
possible for traffic coming in by any of 
the main approaches to the town to skirt 
the busy business center and to reach any 
part of the city without passing through 
the congested area. This road has a mini- 
mum width of 84 feet, a maximum of 108 
feet wide, and a total length of about 6.5 
miles, of which a length of about 4.5 miles 
has already been constructed. It has been 
carried out at different dates, and the sec- 
tions into which it has been divided are 
punctuated by the radial roads that cross 
it; these give the names to the sections.” 


This is an interesting matter; we hean 
much of circumferential boulevards for 
pleasure driving, but this one, while pro- 
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and a single line of slower trattic along 
each curb. Section 3 is the Boston ar 


rangement, said to be cheap in construction 
and quiet in working; the tramways are 
laid on cross sleepers covered with earth, 
on which grass is sown. This arrangement 
requires a width of at least 120 feet. 

Mr. Brodie thinks that the radial roads 
should not only be widened, but that some 
of them at least should be veritable park- 
ways leading from the existing parks out 
into the open country. 
radial 


“Such avenues or 


lungs—by providing exceptionally 


good sites for large houses on their front- 


age—might also help to induce the more 
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also, has for 
its main object the relief of tratte condi- 
tions, and we have a number of suggested 
arrangements for widening the roads as fast 
trathe develops: 

At present the 25-foot carriage-way of 
the typical 84-foot boulevard, as shown in 
the diagram, is sufficient for all 
Sections 1 and 2 show methods of widening 
the carriage-way without interfering with 
the trees; Section 1 shows an arrangement 
already in use in Menlove Avenue, Liver- 
pool, which provides for a double line of 
traffic at each side, a double tramway track 
in the middle, and makes the whole width 
of the street available for any sort of 
vehicle; Section 2 shows a double track 
for automobiles between the tramway tracks 


viding for pleasure driving 


needs. 


moneyed classes to remain within the town 
area.” These articles, as well as the entire 
issue, are effectively illustrated. 

There is “A Comparative Review of Ex 


amples of Modern Town Planning and 
‘Garden City’ Schemes in England,’ by 
Patrick Abercrombie, which should clear 


up a great deal of vagueness in the mind 
if the average American reader. The divi 
which explains “The Copartnership 
Tenants Ltd. and Affiliated 
gives the financial basis of these societies 


SIO 


Societies 


and the arrangement of the various vil- 
lages; the description of cottages and 


houses in garden suburbs is clearer than 
any other we have seen. 
Just how a town must proceed in order 


to get a new plan under the new Town 
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Planning Act is tabulated. [here 
and reviews of publications that 
} how 


are 
articles 
closely this new quarterly is 
ng in touch with recent developments 
in American city planning. The “Chron- 

Passing Events” 


and up-to 


18 comprehensive 


ote 

A British Optimist 
Mr. John Burns, 
Government Board, 1s q 1ioted in the 
cipal Journal oft 


“The wise plan is to recognize expansion 
as inevitable, and provide for it on healthy, 


the Local 
Muni- 


August 5 as saying: 


President 


wise and prescient lines, by making every 
new community have proper relationship to 
the natural, physical, social and industrial 
needs of the population.” 

Mr. Burns believes in his country: 


being abolished, 
the mean street 
is doomed; the smoke nuisance is diminish- 
ing; parks, gardens, trees and amenities 
are growing in number and attractiveness; 
health is improving fast; disease and death 
being controlled in Britain faster than 
anywhere; tuberculosis, the disease of pov- 
erty, dirt, density and overcrowding is being 
ended; infant mortality, the symptom ofl 
bad homes and bad motherhood has declined 
40 percent in five years.” 


Back to back houses are 


cellar dwellings have gone; 


are 


Ilere are one or two of Mr. Burns’s obiter 
dicta 


Avoid the sombre austerity of the kill- 
joy by providing the pleasures that elevate, 
the that stimulate, the leisure that 
recreates. 

“Make the private home so pleasant that 
the public-house will have no appeal.” 


fames 


ote 
The Sanitation of Meat Food Products 
The combination abattoir, cold storage 
and reduction plant at Paris, Texas, is 


described by the Mayor of that city in the 
August Municipal Engineering 

It cost $10,000 to build and equip this 
plant, which stands about one mile from 
the center of district. The 
equipment and use of the various parts are 
described. Other small cities may find the 
article helpful. Unfortunately this plant 
is apparently run at a loss. It will be noted 
that while the balance sheet for April shows 
a slight credit, this is on operating ex- 
penses only, no fixed charges being entered. 
Such plants ought to be made self-support- 
ing as well as sanitary and practically 
efficient. 


number of 


the business 
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Another Method of Codperative Betterment 
Jane E. 
between 


School” 


tobbins deals with the relation 
“The Settlement and the Public 
in the Outlook for August 6. 

The community cannot afford to let its 
children grow up with low physical or moral 
vitality. The city must in many eases act 
and nurse. 
furnish just the people needed to arrange 
for coéperation “between the best neighbor- 


as parent The settlement can 


hood forces and those of the city at large,” 
so that the school may be made a social 
center. A capable 
needed. 

rhe most 
work out in 


executive secretary is 


difficult problem perhaps to 
badly overcrowded neighbor- 
hoods is the problem of the small boy and 
how to bring him up so that he shall be, 
both in private and in public life, an up- 
right citizen.”’ 

The boy can have his social clubroom in 
the school, and the trained 
worker from the struggling, poorly-equipped 


fine, strong, 


settlement can put his personality and ex- 
perience at the service of the school princi- 
pal in a better plant, and the tired teacher 
have a rest after school hours. If jani- 

tors object, let us remember that the people 

wn the schools. 

we 

‘* Oxygenizing a City’”’ 
the tive sick 
monkeys in the Lineoln Park Zoo, Chicago, 
that made Dr. Evans, now health commis- 
sioner of the city, apply the same treatment 
to the human beings under his protection. 
Burton J. Hendricks tells the story in the 
August McClure’s. 

As a result of Dr. Evans’ untiring zeal, 
each of 


It was fresh-air cure of 


the street cars is supplied with 
28,000 cubic feet of fresh air an hour; cold- 
air rooms in the are making 
healthy, bright children and teachers; the 
bakeries of the city, whether in cheap quar- 
ters or high-priced hotels, have been taken 
out of underground caverns; the nickel the- 
atres, workshops, factories and stores are 
ventilated; and a continual sermon on the 
benefits of fresh-air is being preached in 
every part of the city. Phonographs repeat 
this sermon in the cheap tenements ; schools, 
churches, and all kinds of clubs furnish ad- 
dresses on the subject; advertising space, 
the public press and bulletin boards in de- 
partment stores shout in many languages 
that fresh air is the best medicine and is 
free. 


schools 


J 


THE 


Playgrounds for Philadelphia 

A full and attractively illustrated report 
has been published by the Public Play- 
grounds Commission of Philadelphia. This 
covers the creation and purpose of the 
Commission, the existing playground facil- 
ities in Philadelphia, arguments showing 
the necessity of public recreation, and rec- 
ommendations, financial and constructive, 
for the making of recreation centers and 
playgrounds in the city. There are a num- 
ber of fold-plans for grounds and buildings, 
together with views of the recreation facil- 
ities of other cities, and these are all made 
applicable to Philadelphia’s needs. The 
bringing together of so much pertinent in- 
formation is suggestive for other play- 
ground commissions. This one says: 

“The ultimate accomplishment which your 
Commission has in mind is a system of 
recreation centers for Philadelphia, each 
located in the center of its district and en- 
circled by a group of small playgrounds at 
suitable distances from it and one another. 
The recreation center is the hub of the 
wheel and the playgrounds are located 
where the spokes meet the rim. Experi- 
ence demonstrates that small children do 
not come more than one-half mile to play, 
and this distance should be borne in mind.” 


we 

Preventable Leaks in Our School Systems 

Those who are interested in the book 
“Medical Inspection of Schools,” by Dr. 
Gulick and Dr. Ayres, but have not oppor- 
tunity to read it, will find an article by 
Dr. Gulick in the August World’s Work 
which gives the important conclusions 
reached by these investigators. Among them 
are these: 

1. About sixteen per cent of those who 


drop out of school work do so because of 
ill health. 

2. Those having removable physical de- 
fects make nine per cent slower progress 
than they should. 

3. Medical inspection of school children 
with adequate follow-up work by school 
nurses or teachers brings the rate of prog- 
ress of the children having defects up to 
the normal. Adequate hygienic super- 
vision of the school and its work largely 
does away with the sixteen per cent of 
those who drop out because of ill health. 


fe 
A New Kind of Frontier Settlement 
It is said that in the province of Al- 
berta a town is born every day. Norman S. 
Rankin tells about “Plotting Towns for a 
Future” in the July World Today. 
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Under the administration of the coloni- 
zation department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway the “Irrigation Block,” stretching 
150 miles eastward from Calgary, is mak- 
ing a business of town-making. A typical 
plan for from 100 to 160 acres shows num- 
bered streets running north and south, and 
numbered avenues running east and west; 
a parking strip at least 100 feet wide runs 
the full length of the town between the 
station and First Avenue; a 100-foot street 
leads from the station to a central park 600 
feet square, and beyond this point the street 
becomes a boulevard. 
reation grounds; wholesale industries are 
located on the outskirts; lots are reserved 
for residences, business, hotel and restau- 
rant sites, and provision is made for the 
growth of the town beyond the original 
area. 


There are other rec 


This planning of towns before a house is 
built prevents any haphazard proximity of 
church, saloon, courthouse and livery stable. 


a 
The Importance of the Health Department 


Life and Health for August contains the 
paper on “The Protection of Life and the 
Protection of Property,” read by Mayor 
Charles C. Duryee, of Schenectady, at the 
conference of New York State mayors held 
last June. 

Of the three departments of public safety 
—police, fire and health—the last is the 
youngest. Compared with the others, it is 
“woefully undermanned and _ under- 
equipped.” All city departments except 
those that deal solely with finances and ac- 
counts are necessary for the protection of 
health, but do not deal so directly with it 
as does the department of health, which 
is often pushed aside for other interests. 
Mayor Duryee pleads for a realization that 
“the ultimate end of all municipal activities 
is, after all, the health and comfort of its 
citizens,” and that the health department 
should be placed in a proper relation to 
other municipal departments, according to 
the importance that modern science has 
given it. 

we 
Civic Beauty and Real Estate Values 


Many American towns are realizing that 
civic beauty means money saved and money 
earned. A definite and harmoniously car- 
ried out plan for attractive streets and 
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grounds brings desirable people and_ in- 
creases real estate values and rents. Hap- 
hazard construction is always expensive and 
wasteful. 

These points are made clear in Loring 
Underwood’s article on “The Economic 
Value of Landscape Gardening” in the July 
Advance New England. Begin with en- 
eouraging publie cleanliness, and an en- 
thusiasm for civie beauty will result that 
will mean a gain in dollars and cents to 
town and citizens. Street trees and lawn 
shrubbery not only sereen houses from dust, 
but they increase land values. Pictures of 
contrasting streets in Somerville, Mass., are 
given; houses on the well-planted one bring 
at least a third more rent than the same 
type of residence on the unshaded one. 
Since Belmont, Mass., has abolished grade 
crossings and created a civie center (also 
illustrated in this article) the railroad has 
saved money in decreased running expenses 
and damages and increased efficiency in 
traffic, and the town is attracting a class of 
people whose taxes will help the municipal 
treasury. 

we 
A System of Taxation that Works 


Edmonton, Canada, assesses its business 
tax according to the square foot of floor 
space, the value per square foot ranging 
from 25 cents for the florist to $7.50 for 
the banker, no account being taken of im- 
provements on the building. Fred Bates 
Johnson tells in the August World’s Work 
about this city that “taxes things as they 
are.” Wholesale and retail concerns are 
differently rated, as are the various floors 
of the same business house. Even the pro- 
fessional man is taxed on the same basis 
of floor space; the young man with small 
equipment pays a smaller tax than does 
the practitioner who has made his way 
into an elaborate establishment. 

In estimating land values for taxation 
the actual cash value of the land is taken, 
considering its situation and the purpose 
for which it would probably be used if 
sold. The vacant lot next to a livery sta- 
ble would be assessed with respect to its 
value as a site for a livery stable; another 
lot might be assessed as a possible site for 


a bank. The income tax was in 1908 $1.45 
on the $100 above the first »1,000, which 
is exempt. Suffrage is based on a property 
qualification, and in certain matters a 
voter may cast several votes in each of 
several wards. 


we 
Help for the Muddled Voter 


Winston Churchill and Richard 8. Childs 
have articles on the Short Ballot in the 
July Equity. Mr. Churchill says: 

“Unless public attention can be focussed 
upon the man who stands for office, that 
man, when elected, is apt to be an indiffer- 
ent or vicious public servant. The amount 
of his solicitude for the interest of the pub- 
lic is generally in direct proportion to the 
solicitude the public has had for him.” 

Mr. Childs’ article is entitled “Fake De- 
mocracy” and shows that when an ostensibly 
democratic party offers a ballot containing 
800 names, it becomes thereby an impreg- 
nable oligarchy; that an election to fill 800 
offices is really 800 simultaneous elections, 
a number which compels the people “to 
rely blindly on tickets, and so delegate con- 
trol to the ticket-makers.” The people 
recognize that they cannot oversee so many 
separate contests, and they therefore “sim- 
ply allow sets of candidates to be tied to- 
gether for them in bunches like asparagus, 
and they vote them by the buneh.” We 
have come to the place where we know that 
the ballot must be short; how short, the 
voters must determine in practice. 

Readers who were interested in our re- 
view of William Hoag’s article on “the 
single transferable vote” in the April 
Equity, will find in this number of the same 
publication his article on “Preferential 
Voting.” 

o%e 
Good Roads 


This is the title of a handsomely illus- 
trated 23-page booklet, in which among 
other things are given specifications for 
permanently waterproofing and binding 
macadam roadways. Readers of Tur Amert- 
can City who mention that fact ean pro- 
cure copies by writing to the American 
Asphaltum and Rubber Co., 600 Harvester 
Building, Chicago. 
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With the Vanguard 


Thirty young women from the Cleveland 
public library are acting as story tellers in 
the playgrounds of the city. 

om 

Pawtucket, R. I., is to have one open- 
air room in every new school building. The 
first fresh-air school in that city was 
opened last May, and is a very successful 
element in the fight against tuberculosis. 

w%e 

3oston has a rat pest, and the com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce on 
prevention of disease and accidents is to co- 
éperate with the merchants and _ health 
officials of the city to exterminate this 
enemy to life and prosperity. 

we 

The new Rhode Island law regulating 
billboards has brought about the Providence 
ordinance whereby the chief of police is 
made censor of all outdoor advertising, 
which must be submitted to him in advance. 
No sign advertising intoxicants is allowed 
within 200 feet of a public school or a 
parochial school. 

w% 


There are 286 school children in Harris- 
burg, Pa., gardening for health, profit and 
prizes. It is not unusual to see 200 chil- 
dren at a time working on their miniature 
farms. Each week the gardens are inspect- 
ed by a committee from the Outdoor De- 
partment of the Civic Club, and next month 
the prizes will be awarded. 


o%e 

These are the five universal needs of the 
American child for which the General Fed- 
eration of Wmen’s Clubs is going to work 
the coming year: 

1. For better equipped, better ventilated 
and cleaner school buildings. 

2. For more numerous, larger and better 
supervised playgrounds. 

3. For medical school inspection and 
school nurses. 

4. For physical education and instruc- 
tion in personal hygiene. 

5. For instruction in normal schools in 
wise methods of presenting the essentials 
of personal and sex hygiene. 


As a part of its progressive work the 
Chicago Health Department, in codper- 
ation with the Michigan State Board of 
Health, gave out early in the summer a 
bulletin on the sanitary status of 34 resort 
towns within two or three hundred miles 
of the city. It is hoped that this informa- 
tion, together with the general warnings 
about things and conditions to be avoided, 
will make the summer vacations of Chi- 
cago’s citizens truly health-giving. 


The new Washington Irving High School 
in New York will be the most complete of 
its kind in the city. It will be equipped for 
giving to each pupil the training best suit- 
ed to his individuality. Besides the class- 
rooms and laboratories for classical, scien- 
tific and commercial courses there will be 
gymnasiums, baths, a laundry, rooms for 
instruction in housekeeping and domestic 
science, a pupils’ dining-room and roof 
playgrounds. The school is to be used both 
night and day. 

we 


The “Little Mothers’ League” of New 
York, organized by Dr. Baker, head of the 
city department of Child Hygiene, has 
16,000 members among the girls of the 
public schools, with a branch in every pub- 
lic school. These branches have been meet- 
ing nearly every day this summer in the 
school assembly halls and learning from 
doctors and nurses how to keep baby broth- 
ers and sisters well. By such means there 
were in the summer of 1909 twenty per 
cent fewer deaths of children than in 1908. 


wt 


The “Boy Police” of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, acts under the orders of the Police 
Department to preserve order among the 
lads of the city. The force is composed 
entirely of boys, the number being limited 
to 250, and they have authority to make 
necessary arrests. They are not paid for 
their work, but are satisfied to win the dis- 
tinction of this honor. At holiday times, 
when mischief is imminent, the number of 
applicants for appointment on the “Kid 
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Road Oil 


Illustrated Book Free 


We will mail free upon re- 
ap quest our book which treats of 
ITAN DAR each of these three products at 
D,~.jAN: length, explaining the uses for 
Road Oil which they are particularly pre- 
: pared, and furnishing informa- 
tion which will be found inval- 
uable to Supervisors, Road 
Commissioners, State, County, 
and Municipal authorities, and 
to owners of private estates 





It has been well demonstrated 
—— P that asphalt or oil with an asphaltum 
— 4 — * base are the only products or 
é , cessfully applied to roads whic 

itCovers the Ground insure permanency of dust relief 
and maintain the roads in perfect 
condition. 


These substances are suitable 
for either road construction or road 
maintenance and are adapted for 
all conditions of roads and for use 
in all localities. 





7 x 10, 40 pages and cover; 57 illustrations in color. 


halt R d Oil an asphalt-bearing oil for use on well-made roads as they are. 
0a 1 One application, if properly applied, suffices for a season 


E l if; : R Oil a lighter asphalt-bearing oil, prepared to emulsify 

muisl ying oad 1 with water. Serves as a dust preventive; requires 
frequent application. For use on side roads, private 
grounds or parks, etc., where traffic is light. 


: a heavy product, almost solid asphaltum, 
Macadam Asphalt Binder used in constructing macadam and all other 
roads where asphaltic material is required. 


Standard Oil Company, Road Oil Department 


Kansas City, Kan. 26 Broadway, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, Iil. 
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Police” is very large. The idea has been 
so successfully carried out that other cities 
are considering it. 
we 

Certainly the American City represents 
one of the most fundamental problems in 
our modern civilization. If we solve that, 
I think we may reasonably hope for what, 
humanly speaking, may be called perpetual 
life for our great American Republic. No 
success in the accumulation of wealth, no 
multiplication of the means of production, 
can possibly save our civilization if we are 
not equal to organizing it in such a way 
as to secure the blessings of advancing civi- 
lization to all classes of people, and this can 
be done, in my opinion, only in the develop- 
ment of the ideal city—Epmunp J. JAMeEs, 
President University of Illinois. 


we 

It is expected that the plans for “Min- 
neapolis the Beautiful” will be ready De- 
cember 1. The new business buildings will 
have, in cornices, facades and interiors, an 
esthetic suggestion of the character of the 
business carried on in them. Artistic con- 
formity and harmonious variety will pre- 
vail. In the wholesale district solid build- 
ings will give an impression of strength and 
power, as will the railroad terminals and 
civic structures. In residence districts 
architecture will be made to conform as far 
as possible with nature, especially where 
trees, grass and water form such a charm- 
ing combination as in the neighborhood of 


Lake Harriet and Lake Calhoun. 
Cs 


Out of 166 Brooklyn schools 96 hav 
not a single tree. This unfortunate state 
of affairs will soon be changed. The Board 
of Edueation has accepted the offer of 
Jarge department store to supply a littl 
year-old hardy catalpa tree to every public 
school pupil in Brooklyn for the next Arbor 
Day planting in school yards and else 
where. From the same city comes tne an- 
nouncement of the organization of the 
American Association for the Planting and 
Preservation of Citw s'rees, which is an 
outgrowth of a series of lectures on trees 
given last spring before the Children’s Mu 
seum, by Mr. J. J. Levison, arboriculturist 
for Brooklyn and Queens. Professor Graves, 


Chief of the United States Forest Service. 
and other prominent men are interested in 
this organization, which hopes soon to form 
a tree club in every public school in 
Brooklyn and to do work of national influ- 
ence, 

ote 

Chicago, through the initiative of the 
City Club, is to have a bureau of efficiency. 
The plan, primarily, is for the purpose of 
following up the work of the Merriam com- 
mission, keeping tab on the administration 
of the various departments of government, 
and at times suggesting where changes for 
the better could be made. The organiza 
tion which will have the matter in hand 
will be known as the Chicago Bureau of 
Public Efficiency, and, while being unoffi- 
cial in its character, will not hesitate, to 
quote the Record-Herald, to delve into any- 
thing that “doesn’t look right.” 

In addition to the municipal government 
the commission will make an investigation 
into the manner of accounting and the 
expenditures of the county board, sanitary 
district, board of education, publie library 
and park boards. There will at all times 
be a staff of expert accountants and in- 
vestigators at work. 


wt 

See what “they” are doing in Boston. 
One of the theatres is coéperating with th 
Women’s Municipal League by giving an 
eight-minute picture act showing striking 
facts about children playing on top of 
sheds, in dark alleys and in the refuse from 
overturned garbage cans; about dirty and 
unsanitary streets and unsightly and ob- 
noxious dumping at sea and on land: show- 
ing, also, better ways of doing things and 
better places to play, and giving the the 
atre-goers something interesting and worth 
while to think about. 

Then, too, the Boston Social Union, made 
up of workers from sixteen settlement 
houses, has started an anti-noise movement. 
The city authorities and the Women’s 
Municipal League are helping, and the hun 
dreds of people who suffer from the wailing 
of homeless cats and the shrieks of harbor 
whistles will be glad to know that there is 
likely to be a mass meeting in the fall to 
bring about legislative action in the con- 
trol of this nuisance. 
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“Tt shows by accurate 
wortt Sn tables and diagrams pre- 
- cisely what has been ac 
complished here and 
, : abroad.” 
Buff er ie . 


N.Y. Herald. 








‘ 
An informative **School Superintend 
suthoritative little book ents, teachers and all 
Iustrations are abundant others interested in out 
and clear and give a rapid door schools will find the 
not the progre subject completely cov 
mad Lhe Chicage ered here.” 
R Hera — Boston Herald 
. 
Open-Air Schools 
By LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph.D 
] The first adequate treatment of this important educational movement. Dr. Ayres writes from practical experience. 
He traces the development of the open-air school from its inception in Germany down to its adoption and grad- 
ual spread in this country. Over fifty pages of interesting photographs and valuable statistical charts. 
Sent on receipt of price ($1.32, postpaid) by 4 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT 


BY THE PEOPLE—FOR THE PEOPLE 
EVERY FRIEND OF CLEAN CIVIC GOVERNMENT SHOULD READ 


“THE DETHRONEMENT 
OF THE CITY BOSS” 


THE NEW BOOK BY JOHN J. HAMILTON WHICH TELLS ALL ABOUT 


The Des Moines Plan 


OF CIVIC GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSI( 





THE MAYOR OF DES MOINES, SAYS: 


! py of ‘The Dethronement of the City Boss.’ It is a clear-cut, comprehensive 
exposition of the Des Moines or commission plan of government, not only carefully analyzed 
but written in excellent Englis} Certain chapters alone would give one the best 





4 conception 
ssibly get of the Commission Plan of City Government—better, perhaps, 









than he 

uuld get elsewhere ; The author has been interested in municipal government for many 
years, including the adoption and initiation of the commission plan in Des Moines. and has 
been familiar with the workings ever since The book should be in the hands of everyone; 
especially should it be distril ed largely in those cities where the adoption of the commission 
plan is under consideration.”"—MAYOR JAMES R. HANNA, of Des Moines, May, 21, 1910 
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Books for the Citizen 


[Readers are requested to order books reviewed in this department through The Ameri- 
can City. American books will be sent on receipt of the postpaid price. 
will be made on foreign books.] 


The Dethronement of the City Boss 

The theme of this book is the Des Moines 
plan of city government, as embodied in the 
charter which became operative April 1, 
1908, and which is printed in full as one of 
the appendices to the volume. 

The author does not claim that the char- 
ter is original with his city, but he does 
emphasize the fact of its merit as the result 
of more than fifty years of local experience 
in attempts to express adequately the peo- 
ple’s will. Without giving the history and 
evolution of the charter he confines him- 
self to a statement of the question of com- 
mission government and an analysis of the 
Des Moines plan, using its excellent results 
to stand as answers to objections. He is an 
enthusiast, and justly so, over the success 
of commission government in Des Moines, a 
city affording in its intelligent, observant 
population an exceptionally favorable op- 
portunity for this experiment. 

Des Moines has a double election. There 
is a direct primary with a non-partisan bal- 
lot, each of the names on which has been 
placed there by a petition of at least 25 
voters. The two names receiving the high- 
est number of votes for mayor, and the 
eight having the highest number of votes 
for councilmen are candidates at the final 
election two weeks later. There are five ad- 
ministrative departments. The mayor is 
head of the department of public affairs, 
and he and the heads of the other four de- 
partments form the council, elected by the 
city at large. The ward system has been 
abolished, and efficiency and economy have 
been attained. 

Other cities of different size and condi- 
tions must necessarily adopt modifications 
of the plan in making the test. The en- 
couraging experience of four typical cities 
besides that of Des Moines is given, show- 
ing elimination of graft, centering of re- 
sponsibility and therefore of accountability, 
more satisfactory public service, recreation 
facilities and schools. Variations of the 

t By John J. Hamilton. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


New York, 1910. Duodecimo, 285 pp., $1.29 
postpaid. 


Special quotations 


plan as tried elsewhere are outlined, for ex 
ample, the system of preferential voting, 
with one election only, in Grand Junction, 
Col. 

This book is intelligible and profitable t. 
the citizen, to whom its statement of con- 
crete facts makes a clear argument. Its 
presentation of the elements of the problem 
is a guide to those who are working for 
similar successful results in their own 
municipalities. Such readers will find the 
index helpful. 

w%e 
Our Newest Educational Methods 

“Open-Air Schools”* has been the sub- 
ject of many magazine articles, but we have 
before us the first book to deal adequately 
with this new method of teaching and cure. 

The first impression upon the reader’s 
mind is made by the photographs and 
charts, which tell a story of free, happy 
activities and physical and mental gain and 
alertness. The material is taken largely 
from reports of schools in Germany, Eng- 
land and America, and the methods and re- 
sults of each are described. This work in 
the United States has been an important 
factor in the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
The first open-air school in New York City 
was started on the ferryboat Southfield, 
which was an outdoor camp of Bellevue 
Hospital for tuberculous patients, and it 
has been so successful that three more ferry- 
boats have been added to the service, as 
well as the roof of the Vanderbilt Clinic, 
and all these are considered a part of the 
public school system. Interesting accounts 
are given of the work in other American 
cities. In Chicago the open-air school 
children refused to take a Christmas vaca- 
tion last year. 

The health and educational results have 
been decidedly satisfactory in all three 
countries. Baths, suitable feeding and rest 
periods have contributed largely to the mak- 
ing of strong, active bodies and minds. The 
~ *Ry Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York, 1910. Duodecimo, 171 
pp., $1.32 postpaid 
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NOW READY 


Conditions of Progress in Democratic Government 
By HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, 


Governor of the State of New York. 

‘To every man who appreciates his civie responsibility this 
volume will be most welcome. It is inspired with the statesman- 
like character of the distinguished author and its publication 
is a distinct service to the state as well as to the individual 
citizen. 

“No person is better fitted to give advice or to point out practical ideals in 
American Government.”—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 
“One feels confident that it is likely quite to serve its purpose—since it puts 


the case of decency and justice in a manner clear and eloquent through unpreten- 
tiousness.”"—Chicago Inter Ocean, 
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By RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 
Author of ‘‘The American Commonwealth”’ j 


When a man who for thirty years has been an honored participant in the 
political life of his own country, and who has also been a close student of political 
conditions in the United States,—when such a man consents to speak to us on 
the hindrances to good citizenship, those who believe that good citizenship is the 
corner-stone of our liberties should be willing to listen. 

But Mr. Bryce does more than indicate the three hindrances to good citizen- ‘ 
ship; he shows us how to overcome them. Filled with that optimism which is the 
result of broad experience and deep insight, this book is one from which the reader 
rises refreshed, encouraged and inspired to a better fulfillment of his own civic 
duties—or privileges, as Mr. Bryce would call them. 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid 
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THE 


chapters which this book gives on Cost, 
Construction and Clothing, and Record- 
Making are distinct contributions to our 
practical information on this subject, and 
the bibliography of magazine articles and 
reports in English and German is valuable. 


we 
Among School Gardens § 

The author of this interesting and practi- 
cal volume has the teacher’s habit of classi- 
fication and tabulation, which, with a wide 
knowledge and experience and a large num- 
ber of delightful views and working charts 
and diagrams, has produced an orderly and 
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Ameng School Gardens.”’ 

PLAN OF DOAN SCHOOL GARDEN SHOWING TEACHER'S 
TABLE AND CLASS BENCH. 





From “ 


full course of instruction in school 
dening. 

The history of school gardening in 
Europe, Canada and the United States is 
given, and the various kinds of gardens to 
accomplish various aims are distinguished 
and described. Full instructions are given 
for preparing the soil and planning, plant- 
ing and caring for the garden. The cost of 
the necessary equipment is estimated, and 
the use and care of tools is explained. The 
appendices include valuable lists of plants 
for different kinds of gardens, planting 
schemes and directions, record-forms for 
teachers and pupils, cooking notes, programs 
of work for the year, and other thoroughly 
presented information. Especially compre- 


gar- 


§By M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. Charities Publi- 
cation Committee, New York, 1910. Duodecimo, 


388 pp., 113 views and diagrams; $1.25 postpaid. 
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hensive and useful is an outline of garden 
work which shows how it may be connected 
with and made to illuminate every phase 
of the primary work,—the 
study of plants and animals, reading, com- 
position, the learning of stories and poems, 
arithmetic, drawing, 


second grade 


manual training and 
The correlation of garden work with 
all courses of study from the kindergarten 
through the normal is emphasized through- 
out the book. It is evident that the author 
has made or observed thorough tests of the 


instructions and information which she 


music. 


gives. 

Educators are realizing keenly the value 
of school gardens in giving the child vital 
interests, in developing judgment through 
responsibility, in instilling orderliness, 
faithfulness and the joy of an honorable 
calling, in making the child a recognized 
contributor to the family comforts, in 
broadening the outlook upon all fields of 
knowledge and activity. With its bibliogra- 
phy and its index and its own conscientious 
study this volume covers the subject suc- 
cessfully. 

os 
The Community and the Citizen t 

This unique and valuable textbook is a 
study of citizenship rather than of civil 
government alone, and its purpose is the 
making of good citizens. To this end it 
aims first of all to arouse and hold the 
pupil’s interest by leading him from the 
facts of his own experience to such new 
facts as his experience helps him to under- 
stand. He learns to think of himself as a 
member of a community to the progress of 
which he is under obligation. 

With an understanding of the principles 
of the class-community to which he belongs 
the child is led to avply those principles 
to the neighborhood. the city, the county, 
the state and the nation. An outline of 
governmental machinery is made to con- 
tribute to the purpose of good citizenship, 
and the teacher is expected to use local his- 
tory to illustrate community life and the 
individual’s relation to it. The 
matter is topically arranged, and each chap- 
ter closes with a list of references for read- 
ing and a set of questions for investigation 
of local conditions. The illustrations in- 


subject 


*By Arthur 
Co., Boston, 
cents postpaid 


William Dunn. D. C. Heath & 


1909 Ducdecimo, 266 pp., 75 
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FOR THE FUTURE CITIZEN 


this book as a State text substantiates 


BOYNTON’S The wide 1doption of t 
SCHOOL its claim as the MOST PRACTICAL AND TEACHABLE 


CIVICS TEXTBOOK IN CIVICS YET PUBLISHED. 





ALSO ISSUED IN THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS: 


Wit N ( N Yor State; with the Practical Operatior 

the St il Government of Ohio; with ¢ if Pennsylvania; with the Government 
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HILL’S LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
; tory of the work of the policeman, the fire 


FOR JUNIOR man, the board of health, the school committee, 
CITIZENS ete., charmingly told and profusely illustrated. 


A genuine children’s book, 
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1907-1910—Two Letters from John D. Archbold Regarding 
Tree Surgery as Practiced on His Estates by Davey Experts 
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The signif e of these letters is in the testimony they give to the permanent efficiency of the methods of tree surgery 
‘ | . . i} , } i ' ae 
origit uted by J 1 Davey, the father of the profession, and practiced exclusively by the Davey Experts. The first work done 
by the Davey men on Mr. Archbold’s trees was in the early spring of 1907. Three years later Mr. Archbold writes to say 





mn in the work done. If it had been lacking in any respect, a man of Mr. Archbold’s 
letected it. The Davey Service stands the test of time. 


that he continues to have great satisfa 
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clude up-to-date views and diagrams of 
progressive civic activities. 

The occupation and settlement of land, 
immigration, public sanitation, protection 
of life and property, trade and commerce, 
private and public economy, transportation, 
education, civic beauty, charities and cor- 
rection, are all discussed in the light of the 
relation between community and citizen. 
Such chapter headings as “How the Com- 
munity Aids the Citizen to Satisfy His 
Desire for Health” keep this relation al- 
ways before the child. The Constitution 
of the United States is included in the vol- 
ume, as well as tables showing the facts of 
immigration and the percentage of owner- 
ship of homes in our country. 


Playground Technique and Playcraft * 


This is the first of two volumes which at- 
tempt to give a comprehensive view of the 
national playground movement and to de- 
scribe the salient points in its progress, 
with details of operation. 

In the opening section many articles and 
addresses, quoted wholly or in part, bring 
out the need of play and its renewing and 
reforming influence. Taking up “Play- 
ground Architecture and Landscape Gar- 
dening,” the authors emphasize the import- 
ance of a comprehensive plan and state that 
“if not enough money is available for 
supervision, grading and equipment, the 
supervision should come first, then the 
grading and then the equipment, and after 
that the playground can be made beauti- 
ful.” Many plans and photographs are 
given of successful playground landscape 
gardening throughout the country, with a 
separate chapter on the recreation parks 
of Chicago. 

Part 3 on “Constructive Methods” gives 
detailed instruction for grades and drain- 
age and for playing surfaces. The North 
Denver and St. Paul playgrounds are de- 
scribed and illustrated, and the history of 
the movement in the latter city is fully 
given. The specifications, plans and opera- 
tion of the playgrounds of Los Angeles are 
given with the utmost detail, and there are 
chapters showing what trees, flowers and 


* By Arthur Leland and Lorna Higbee Le- 
land. Co-operative Publicity Bureau, Temple- 
ton, Mass., 1909. Octavo, 284 pp., $2.70 post- 
paid. 
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vines are best for playground use, and how 
they may be made of greatest artistic and 
practical value, why and how playgrounds 
should be fenced or he ged, and how to lay 
out a playground on an irregular tract of 
five or sIX acres. 

The section on “The Technique of Con- 
structive Play” shows in an attractive way 
how playground interests may include prac- 
tical forestry and gardening, model house 
keeping in a workman’s model home, and 
industrial work. The boys ean help in 
clearing the ground and making ball dia- 
monds and running tracks, while the girls 
can make baby hammocks, bases for base- 
ball, bean bags, aprons, bloomers, ete. 

We seriously question, however, the ad- 
vantages of homemade equipment, enlarged 
upon in Part 6. This is very different 
from the children’s making small articles 
to be used in games. Plans, specifications 
and directions for homemade apparatus 
fill many pages. The first point to be 
considered is safety, in attaining which 
there should be no false idea of economy. 
Strong materials that do not break or 
splinter, and expert manufacture have 
given the most satisfactory results. No 
shadow of risk should be allowed. The 
very best equipment made may have its 
defects, but let us have the best and strive 
for better still. 

The many illustrations and the working 
bibliography of playground philosophy and 
technique are interesting and valuable fea- 
tures of this book. 


te 
Preserving Plant Life 


Since, as the introduction to this booklet 
states, fully 75 per cent of the annual loss 
of $500,000,000 caused to United States 
agriculture by insects and fungi is prevent- 
able, the title “Spraying for Profit” || is well 
chosen. 

“Spraying is plant insurance.” The 
ways in which fungi, bacteria and insects 
work to destroy the trees, shrubs and other 
plants which make beautiful our parks and 
residences are explained from the view 
point of prevention. Spraying mixtures, 
pumps and outfits are concisely described. 
Ditterent kinds of treatment for different 
plants are given. There are many pictures 

|| By Howard Evarts Weed. Horticultural Pub- 


lishing Company, Chicago, 1910; 16mo, 64 pp.: 
20 cents. 
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» Read below what the AMERICAN BANKER 
says of these books. 


The Business Development Company of 
America is the publisher of five little books 
which are the most unique and interesting pub 
lications in their wav that The American » Banker 
has ever had the pleasure of re 
they contain a vast amount of information that 
will be of value to bankers, promoters an d busi 
ness men who are interested in building up 
their business. 

“These books sell for ten cents 
are worth $10 a copy. 
to send for them.” 


Editorial extract 
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a copy and 
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from “The American Banker,”’ March 5, 1910 
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of the enemies of all growing things and of 
the means of exterminating them. This ‘s 
a practical little handbook of convenient 
pocket size, and is full of valuable infor- 
mation. 

we 
The Obligations of the Citizen 

For readers of THe American Crry the 
pith of “Practical Citizenship”’§ is found in 
the section on “Action and Practice” which 
sets forth the civie obligations of the in- 
dividual citizen. 

“Citizenship does not consist of voting 
any more than religion consists of singing 
hymns. The casting of a ballot, while an 
important item, is nothing but an incidental 
function in citizenship. ... To segregate 
the men elected to office and demand that 
they should ‘run’ a town is absurd.” 

It is the citizen, not the official, that 
keeps the streets clean. In order to meet 
his obligations to the various departments 
of the municipality, the citizen must be 
well-informed, active in civie work and 
ready to take public office whenever he is 
the competent man needed. He should 
know the assets, the facilities and the func- 
tions of his city. If he is a financier, he 
owes it to his city to find out from the 
city reports whether there is a better way 
of handling the city’s business. He should 
know how many and what sort of plants, 
buildings and playgrounds his city has, how 
the police and fire departments are work- 
ing and supported, and what ordinances are 
before the city council. Practical citizen- 
ship involves seeing that the department re- 
sponsible is notified of anything to which 
its attention should be ealled. It involves 
support of the civic organizations of the 
city and through them learning of the 
methods of other cities. 

“A city is a large firm, whereof all citi- 
zens are partners, paying in their quota in 
taxes and drawing out their profits in the 
shape of streets, light, water, schools, police 
protection, fire protection and so forth, and 
the business of such a concern, with a 
thousand partners, can be as efficiently and 
as methodically conducted as can that of a 
concern with three partners or with ten.” 

Two chapters of this book show what 


§ By Rev Adolph Roeder Isaac H. Blan- 
chard Co., New York, 1908 Duodecimo, 215 pp.: 
£1.09 postpaid 
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features of our publie school system should 
be supported by the conscientious citizen 
and what deticiencies he ought to seek to 
remedy. Other chapters take up the city’s 
humanitarian work and the maintenance of 
high moral tone in a community. Atten- 
tion is called to the clever way of fighting 
the great white plague by printing on the 
reverse side of street car transfers given 
out one Sunday on all the lines of New 
York City such sentences as these: 
“Friends of Consumption—Dampness, 
Dirt, Darkness, Drink. 
“Enemies of Consumption—Sun, Air, 
Good Food, Cleanliness.” 


% 
An Important Collection of Papers 

Most of the papers reprinted in the 1909 
“Proceedings of the American Water Works 
Association®*” are more technical than the 
majority of our readers would enjoy. They 
cover methods of operation of water supply 
with discussions of machinery and of fuel 
cost and productive power. They are fully 
illustrated with views and diagrams, and 
there is a complete index. 

An article on “Smoke and Smoke Pre- 
vention,” by L. P. Breckenridge gives some 
practical rules for firemen using Illinois 
and Indiana coal, the value of which in- 
struction even the layman can appreciate. 
A paper on the operation and results of the 
Wisconsin public utilities law, with the dis- 
cussion that follows, makes clear the feat 
ures and the working out of this bill, which 
takes the utilities out of local polities and 
local control, and regulates operation. 

Another interesting paper, by Prof. Eras 
tus G. Smith, tells of an outbreak of typhoid 
fever due to milk, which occurred at Beloit, 
Wis., in 1906. The story is told in order 
to show the method employed to ascertain 
the source of contamination, and how the 
investigation proved innocent in turn the 
water supply, oysters, fruit and flies, and 
finally fastened the guilt on a single can of 
milk which had probably become infected 
from a case of walking typhoid. The dis- 
cussion given on this subject brings out 
ither interesting cases. 


* Published by J. M. Diven, Secretary Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, Charleston, 8S 
c 1909 Octavo, 796 pp.; $5.30 postpaid 
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WE NEED YOUR HELP 


to spread more widely the gospel of civic improvement. 


Every man and woman who reads ‘Tur AMERICAN City regularly 
becomes a better equipped citizen, and one who is likely to cooperate 
heartily in efforts for Part our cities, towns and villages better 
places to live and work | 

We need your help site ause you know who among your friends are 
already somewhat interested in such matters, and a word of commend- 
ation from you would weigh more with them than a dozen letters 
from us. 

In order to make it worth your while to cooperate with us we beg 
to submit the following special offer: 


For each new yearly subscription sent in by you we will extend your 
own subscription three months, so that by sending in four new orders 
you will receive the paper free of charge for one year from the date of 
expiration of your — subscription. 

In order to make it easy for you to get these subscriptions we 
authorize you to offer Pt remainder of this year free of charge to 
new subscribers, i.c., they pay the regular subscription price ($1.00) 
for the calendar year 1911, but receive in addition free of charge all 
issues from the receipt of their orders until the end of 1910. 


The conditions of this offer are as follows: 
1. The new subscribers must be persons not now on our subscription list. 
. The orders must be accompanied with cash. 
They must be countersigned by you, with the address at which you receive 
the paper. 
4. They must be mailed on or before November 15th. (The sooner you send them 
in the more free issues will your friends receive). 

We are offering you a chance to kill three birds with one stone, viz. : 

You help your friends by giving them the chance to get 15 months 
for the price of 12, if you act promptly. 

You help yourself by postponing the day when we may send you 
a renewal bill. 

Best of all you help to extend the circulation of the one American 
magazine that is working for your ideal—cities that are healthy, 
beautiful and well administered. 

May we count on your cooperation / 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


N. B.—Could you make a better investment than to spend a few dollars in giv- 
ing subscriptions to persons whom you want to influence toward better citizenship? 
The terms given above apply also to gift subscriptions. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


IS HELPING MANY CLASSES OF CIVIC WORKERS' 








Personal messages of appreciation of the magazine are continually reachi 


The following show some of the kinds of workers that we are helping 


hie 


The Secretary of one of the well-known New Jersey shade tree commissions 


] ’ . . é< 1 
us check for a year’s subscription and says: “I believe the maga g 
the hearty support of every one interested in city betterment.” 


From Illinois comes the following gratifying message from a supet 
schools: 

“I shall be glad to consider in August the advisability of having our B 
Education subscribe for the copy for delivery to our High School library. 1] 
you that I appreciate the excellent spirit and purpose of your magazine an 
inspiring way in which this spirit and purpose are worked out.” 


And a New Jersey superintendent says: 


1 


“Tt is my present intention to ask the attention of our principals to this 


zine, and | hope it may be supplied for use in each eighth grade in ir city schools 


7 ad l } ** 
during the next school year. 


Mayors all over the country have been quick to recognize the value 


AMERICAN City as a medium of information between cities and means 


uplift. Mayor Rick of Reading, Pa., says: “I am delighted with your journa 





sOe™ 


Tm 


believe it is doing a great deal for civic development.” And Mavor Speer of Denver 


writes: “I find Ture American City interesting and useful. I belis 


ceive the support of all who are interested in municipal affairs. 


Club women everywhere are saying, like one w wrote us trom Chi tie 


day: “I consider your magazine invaluable.” Another from California wl as 


to criticize the magazine replied: “Tne American Ciry does not short 
expectations in any respect. I read several of the numbers with great int 


them to our Improvement Club and distributed them among the 


took all of 


Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, Director of Civies in the Indianapolis Pu Si 
Chairman of the Civic Improvement Commission of the Commercial Club 
city, has, like many another wide-awake educator, put THe AMERICAN CITY 
tical test in the school room. He writes us: “Tue American Crry has 
helpful in the work of the Indianapolis schools in ecivies, both in the hig] 
and in the eighth grade. Another vear I hope to to make a great di more 


it than we have this year.” 


“One of our neighbors came to tell me regarding a fine civie magazine 


THe American City—/ie had discovered in our little library.” Thus writes 


j 
1 I 
fi 
YX 
1 
thy 
ers 
S al 
Tr 


Davis Moulton of Warren, Ohio, who presented a subscription to the loeal library. 


There are hundreds of other libraries in the small towns and e¢ities that 
appreciate THe AMERICAN City and where it would be soon discovered by man 
whom it would help. 
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HETHER you know of the 

American Woman’s League 

or not you'll be interested in know- 

ing just exactly what it is and its 
purpose. 


It is the strongest, richest, and most active 
organization for women in America, con- 
ducted along sound business lines. Handled 
three million dollars in the second year of 
its existence, next year—no one can say 
definitely, but certainly five or six million, 
maybe more. 


The new bulletin just issued will give you 
details. If you are a woman, alive to wom- 
an’s needs and rights you'll want it. If you 
are a man—abreast of the times—you'll ask 
for it. 


Sent upon request. 


The American Woman’s League 
P. O. Box 1400, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Place check in square below in- 
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